























LABOR’S BEST FRIENDS 


Everybody is striving for a different divi- 
sion of the world’s goods. 

Those who have little want more. ‘Those 
who have much want to keep it. 

But there is only one basket out of which 
everybody can take as much as he wants 
and that is increased production. 

Labor’s best friends are the scientists 
and engineers. They are the men who teach 
us the great truth, that it is better to multi- 
ply before we begin to divide. 

Produce more and there will be more to 
divide—it’s as simple as that! 


Scientists and engineers tell us about new 


things to make, and how to make them. 
They tell us how to increase production 
and reduce costs. It adds up to broader 
markets, greater volume, higher wages for 
both labor and capital, and more to divide. 

When scientists and engineers and work- 
ers really co-operate to produce, we can 
quit thinking about new laws to regulate 
either labor or industry. 


Production is the answer. 





, President 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, e NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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“rr 
K ivwanians must take their place and accept their responsibility 
to their community, their state and their nation. We have a very definite 
duty to perform and Kiwanians must render this service. We have some important 
thinking to do. We are not to have our thinking done for us. We must do it 
ourselves. No group of men are better qualified to think 
and then put their thinking into action.” 


Excerpt from President Emerson’s Acceptance 
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EACE-UNITY 


PPORTUNITY 


HIS is the first opportunity we 
have had to meet together in 
four long years and I am happy 
indeed to you Atlantic 
City, on this the 3lst Annual Conven- 


greet here in 
tion of Kiwanis International. 

Throughout the years of war you have 
performed magnificently. You have 
given your time and substance enthusi- 
astically and unselfishly—first to the 
great task of winning the war and then 
to the arduous, discouraging ordeal of 
contributing a full share to the attempt 
to bring our two great countries through 
the dangerous transition from war to 
peace. 

We all that the task is far 
from finished. Peace and tranquil living 


realize 
seem further away today than on the 


Yet 
Kiwanians have the courage to believe 


day the armistices were signed. 


that honest, unselfish, hard-working men 
and women can bring our world out of 
the chaos and confusion of the present, 
sense of the oneness of all 


to a new 


mankind, through which peace and 
harmony and useful living may at last 
be realized. 

We illusions that 


can do the job alone, but we do believe 


have no Kiwanis 
that our great group of representative 
business and professional men can make 
a mighty contribution toward it. 

For the past twelve months the of- 
ficers and trustees of both International 
and the districts have dedicated them- 
selves to the proposition that “Peace, 
Unity, Opportunity” are the foundation 
stones upon which a decent world must 
be built. No one can deny that the most 
important word in any language today 


at the 


Certainly none of us would 


is peace. 


contend that peace is possible without 
unity or that either peace or unity is 
attainable unless a measure of oppor- 
tunity is provided for all. Yet the peace 
treaties which are supposed to chronicle 
the adjustment of the differences be- 
tween nations are yet to be signed. The 
various governments involved have not 
yet found a basis for unity of thought 
and action which will satisfy their ideas 
of economic opportunity. 

Immediately following the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor the people of this country 
manifested a splendid capacity for unity, 
out of which sprang quickly a positive 
philosophy for victory. Wherever a 
group of people were found you received 
unqualified assurance that the men and 
women of this nation and of the nations 
of our allies could produce the materials 
of war in such great quantities and of 
such excellent quality that our mag- 
nificent armed forces could surely bring 
But just as soon as the armis- 
the 


soothsayers, and the skeptics began to 


victory. 


tices were signed the academicians, 


tell us that there could be no lasting 
peace. We were reminded that we have 
always had wars and that, human na- 
ture being what it is, we must always 
have them, 

I for one refuse to believe that men 
strong enough, intelligent enough, cour- 
ageous enough, and determined enough 
to out-produce, out-fight, and out- 
maneuver the enemy we faced in the 
wars just closed are so dumb that they 
cannot devise the machinery through 
future differences 


which all may be 


peacefully resolved. 


Atlantic City Convention. 
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This is a condensed version of the President's message given 


His entire address has 


been printed in pamphlet form and is available upon request. 


Until the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has proved itself capable of estab- 
lishing and maintaining the peace of 
the world we must, ourselves, undertake 
to see to it that no other nation on this 
earth can seriously challenge the armis- 
tice for which we have recently paid 
so dearly. Yet we have demobilized our 
Armies, Navies Air 
rapidly that establishing order in the 
countries just conquered has been ren- 
dered extremely difficult, if not impos- 


and Forces so 


sible. 

I can appreciate as well as anyone the 
burning desire of parents to get their 
boys home, but they should be immedi- 
ately replaced by others who have only 
to remain, in comparative safety, until 
a lasting peace can be negotiated. At a 
time when our representatives are try- 
ing to bring order and understanding 
the 


now 


out of chaos and disagreements 


which exist, when communistic 
elements in our own countries even are 
moving heaven and earth to get us to 
desert the helpless peoples of Europe 


and Asia in order that their own ne- 


farious purposes may be served, we 


might well consider the question of 
whether we want to abandon the job now 
thus saddle a future war around 
the necks of our children’s children, or 
whether we will see the victory through. 

Many thoughtful persons contend that 
we can never achieve peace by armed 
force, that the only way lasting peace 
can be accomplished is to imbue the 
peoples of the world with the spirit of 
the Christ. I agree that in the end this 
is the only true way to peace. But until 
we can gain world-wide adherence to 


and 








the teachings of the Christ we must 
deal in kind with peoples who under- 
tand no language save that of force. 
One of the most amazing contradi 
tions of our time is that circumstances 
have projected our two nations into 
positions of werld leadership at the 
most crucial period in modern history, 
only to find that internal dissensions 
niake it a practical impossibility for us 
to meet the tremendous responsibility 
of leading the world to social and eco- 
nomic understanding. So far as the 
United States is 


contributing to unrest and 


concerned, many of 
the problems 
lack of unity have been with us for a 


Sectional differences, racial 


| 
ong time. 


difference and religious differences 
have been stumbling blocks on our 
pathway of progress tor many more 


years than any of us can remember and 
they do not offer an immediate threat to 
There are, however, 
two problems which will not wait if we 
are to take even reasonable advantage 
of the opportunities before us. 

If we in the United States could get 
good management in government and 
could devise ways and means for re- 


turning service people to find their 
places quic kly in the social and economic 
scheme of things we would enter into 
an era of prosperity hitherto unknown. 
But neither of these conditions has 
been met. Instead, the men who make 
the laws have thrown every barrier in 
the pathway of progress. Business and 
industry could not possibly absorb the 
millions of service people clamoring for 
jobs so long as the industrial plants of 
the nation are threatened and throttled 
and in many instances closed down com- 
pletely because of labor-management 
disputes. Yet high officials and irre- 
sponsible economists within our govern- 
ent have invited ruthless labor leader- 
hip to make ridiculous demands which 
industry could not possibly meet and 


because of bureaucratic intimidation is 


usually afraid to plead its case before 


the court of public opinion, 


Collective Bargaining? 

An amazing number of the rank and 
file of our citizens are wholly ignorant 
of the scope and importance, to the pub- 
lic generally, of the demands now being 
power-drunk,  strike- 
Many believe that 


made by these 
happy union leaders. 
labor demands are based upon a few 
reasonable adjustments, the most im- 
portant of which is an 18% cent per 
hour increase in pay. Few understand 
that these pay increases are the smallest 


part of labor’s demands, that insistence 


upon numerous fringe issues, including 
royalty demands, which are nothing less 
than a tax on production, to be ad- 
ministered solely by labor, are the real 
problems. These demands are described 
as welfare funds but in reality they con- 
stitute a tribute which industry is ex- 
pected to pay into labor treasuries, with- 
out recourse or control. Such a fund, 
if allowed, offers staggering possibilities. 
When management refuses, the govern- 
ment seizes the industry and proceeds to 
write a contract embodying most of 
labor’s demands. Is this collective bar- 
gaining ? Does it meet the principle of 
government of the people, by the people, 


for the per ple 


Public Pays the Bill 
Kiwanis, as an organization, is not 
concerned with taking. sides with either 
industry or labor. The best interests of 
all are served when both are happy and 
prosperous. But we should know that 
so long as one is restricted and regu 
lated and required to live under estab- 


suffer penalties, 


the other is unregulated, unrestricted, 


lished rules o1 while 


irresponsible we, the reneral public, 


will continue to pay the bills while the 
battle goes on and on. 

It is foolish to argue that industry 
has always come to court with clean 
hands. For several years atter the turn 
of the present century big business tried 

; 
i 


to prove that we could hav fascism and 


democracy at the same time. Finally 


public opinion demanded that our gov- 
ernment pass laws designed to protect 
the interest of the people generally. The 
result is that there is nothing industry 
can do today which is not subject to 
the very close scrutiny of some agency 
of the government and against which 
penalties for infractions are already set 
up. Now labor leaders are attempting 
to prove that we can have socialism 
and democracy at the same time but 
the public has not as yet succeeded in 
forcing Congress to bring them under 
the law. 

Months ago the Federal Government 
told industry that it must provide 60 
million jobs or see government do it 
for them. Industry organized to expand 
their plans to meet the challenge; but 
government did not say that for every 
job it asked for there would be a 
stumbling block thrown in the way. 
Government did not tell us that through 
established department heads reaching 
even into the cabinet itself labor leaders 
would be invited to demand adjustments 
and concessions which industry could 


not meet and still live. Nor did these 
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generous dispensers of other people’s 
money remind us that in the end the 
\merican people would foot the bill. 

And so the returning service men, 
who have been fighting the exponents 
of dictatorship and totalitarianism, come 
home to take up interrupted careers. 
What happens to most of them? If they 
attempt to go into business for them- 
selves, they find that present laws con- 
trol their every act and leave them no 
recourse against the destructive demands 
of labor racketeers. If they get a job, 
they are forced to join a union. Having 
joined it, they are subjected to more 
restrictions and regulations from labor 
leaders than their ‘superiors in the 
armed services ever dreamed of. If they 
kick too much about it they are deprived 
of their union card and then cannot get 
a job at all. 

The remedy to this situation lies in 
establishing rules of conduct for both 
labor and industry, of making each re- 
sponsible for its infractions, of restoring 
to those now deprived of them, the equal 
rights and opportunities ‘guaranteed by 
our constitution, of making those not 
now regulated and controlled by law 
responsible to the law 

Years ago our government enacted 
anti-trust laws to protect the public 
against the destructive practices of big 
business combinations. Labor unions 
are big business. They act in unison t 
obstruct and destroy the progress and 
prosperity of our people. Is it not time 
we extend the anti-trust laws to include 
them? 

A Debt We Owe 

Let us remember the debt we owe to 
the sons who have so recently returned 
to us. These boys do not want hand- 
outs. They want only opportunity—op- 
portunity to do as free men the things 
they have so long dreamed of doing. 

There is no lack of opportunity in 
our two countries. There never has 
been. For men of courage and determi 
nation, for men who realize that they 
must produce more than they consume 
and must spend less than they make, for 
men who are willing to give a day’s 
work for a day’s pay, both Canada and 
the United States have always provided 
ample opportunity. 

Let us then with honest purpose and 
relentless determination make our con- 
tribution to a peaceful, united tomorrow 
in which there is abundant opportunity 
and the greatest possible freedom for 


x** 


every human being. 
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The 
PLIGHT 
of the 


By Gen. Omar Nelson Bradley 


WELVE million 
veterans have been discharged 
from World War II. Nine mil- 
lions were already at work within one 


year after VE Day. Three-quarters of 


and one-half 


a million more were enrolled in schools 


and on-the-job training. That is one 
side of the picture. The other is less 
reassuring. One year after their dis- 
charge, we find veterans and_ their 


families doubled up in the crowded 
homes of their parents. 

Despite the quick return of almost 
nine million veterans to jobs, the shadow 
of unemployment is here. One and three 
quarter millions of veterans are draw- 
ing readjustment allowances as the re- 
sult of their failure to find livable jobs. 

Everywhere, those who are working, 
trouble 


prices with the wages they draw. A 


find in meeting today’s high 
student-veterans 
the 


schools to which they apply. 


quarter of a million 


will find no room in first-choice 

Some untrained veterans of the last 
World War became drifters in the early 
twenties. Unable to find job adjust- 
ment, they sought livelihood in jumping 
from one poor job to another. 


When struck, 
were the ones who first suffered. They 


the depression they 
were the ones who first needed the doles. 
While some were the unfortunate vic- 
tims of business collapse, others could 
trace their misfortune to failure in ad- 
justment after the war. 

lf the plight of the veteran is for- 
gotten in our contest for postwar profits 
and business advantage—it will come 
back to us some years later, multiplied 
in its problems and costs. Investment 
in work futures of veterans will fatten 


the nation’s chances of business success. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On the other hand, if through neglect, 
we leave them to chance, we shall throw 
away this opportunity to profit by the 
competence they showed us in war. 
Immediate personal problems of vet- 
the 


affairs of twelve million persons can be. 


erans are as varied as personal 


And yet those problems can be shaken 


down into three pressing demands. 


Many are in need of suitable employ- 
Even more are in need of hous- 


Others 


ment. 


ing are in need of education 


and skilled job training. 


Until we have answered these first 
needs first, our other benefits have 
limited values. 


The creation of jobs and the con- 


struction of housing mean a program 


with national objectives. Yet to become 
effective, the program must be properly 
channeled through all levels of govern- 
ment down to your very front door. 
Surprisingly enough we find that in 
some thousands of solid American com 


munities, citizens have complacently 
shrugged their shoulders with the as- 
surance that Washington will take care 
of their veterans. 

Although jobs are the number one 
issue, our Administration is limited to 
helping veterans with training for jobs. 

Housing is the number two issue, but 
we can do nothing to relieve this. 

Other agencies are charged with both 
those problems. Yet while they offer 
you vigorous leadership, they, too, shall 
look for results from you. 


Jobs cannot be created by agencies 
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plainly concerned with job placement. 
Even the distribution of workers to jobs 
where they exist is of secondary im- 
portance to the initiative and enterprise 
that will actually make those jobs. 

This initiative, this enterprise must 
come from you and from the com 
munities you represent. 

Education privileges of the GI Bill 
are jeopardized by the failure of vet 
erans to find adequate housing near 
school centers—by the inability of some 
schools to enlarge their plants. 

Vocational training under the GI Bill 
is limited to the availability and quality 
of institutions. On-the-job training is 
restricted to the sound courses provided 
by progressive industry and_ business. 
Both can be jeopardized by careless 
approval on the part of the state, or by 
lack of ,state supervision. 

GI loans have negligible value where 
bankers show undue caution in lending 
their funds to veterans. 

Rehabilitation serves no useful pur 
pose unless the disabled are given the 
chance to make good in jobs. 

Hospital treatment and medical care 
the 


doctors to lend us their help. 


are restricted by willingness of 


In communities where outstanding 
help has been offered the veteran, we 
find it 


through 


has best been 
the 


visory centers. 


accomplished 
creation of veterans’ ad 
These centers provide 
a clearing house for local services. They 
government, local agencies, 


their 


encourage 


and citizens to pool efforts in 
helping the veteran. They preclude the 


Ad 


visory centers enable the community to 


danger of hometown runarounds. 


do something realistic about its desire 
to help. 

If you will call on the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, they will 
be glad to offer you help; to give you 
the pattern of your community’s task. 

Government is nothing more than the 
expression of its people. Its powers are 
limited to the willingness of people like 
you to carry them through. Govern- 
ment may be blamed for your failure. 
But the ultimate cost will come back to 
you. You can help the veteran and pros 
per with him, or abandon him and later 
pay the price of your own neglect. | 
feel that 
to bring him through. 


choc se 
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certain America will 


This is a condensed version of the address given by General 


Bradley on June 10 at the Atlantic City Convention. His as- 


signed subject was Objective No. 2, “Aid returning veterans.” 








By Robert Lasch 


ra 


reneral 


home-builder drew up a vague, 


scheme of his house, and 
then invited masons, carpenters, 
plumbers and painters to labor at ran 
dom on the site as they chose, he could 
hardly expect their aimless activities to 
produce the kind of house he wanted 
Yet that is the principle on which we 
have too often built our cities and towns 
We have permitted the destiny of our 
cities to be controlled, in large part, by 
private individuals and agencies. They 
made their own laws and did their own 


planning, with a minimum of accounta 
bility to the people 

The results are visible on every side: 
blight and decay at the urban core; 
rapid obsolescence which destroys prop- 
erty values and impoverishes living con- 
ditions; sluggish and congested circula- 
tion; dwelling space unrelated to places 
of work; inadequate facilities for decent, 
clean, healthtul family life; and, perhaps 
worst of all, the brutal spiritual divorce 
of the individual from his community. 

Bad city planning—or no planning at 
all—is an inseparable part of bad hous- 
And bad housing—or not enough 


ing 
housing—is one of the most challenging 
nousing——ts one of the most challenging 


problems that contront American com 


munities today. 


What can be done about it? We must 





r 


ebuildine 


find some way to redevelop the blighted 


areas in the central sections into ade- 
quate and livable modern neighborhoods. 
And that 


struction on the outskirts does not dupli 


we must see to it new con- 


cate the evils existing today in the older 
sections. 

Both responsibilities, it seems to me, 
demand vigorous, dynamic, continuous, 
imaginative community planning—plan 
ning which is an integral part of com 


munity life; planning which not only 


establishes desirable goals but helps ac 
complish them; planning which gathers 
together all the threads of private enter 
prise and public initiative, and weaves 
them into a fabric of conscious effort 
toward better living. 

One of the first steps toward such 
planning is a decision to use all forms 
of enterprise for the sake of reaching 
the community goals. 

It is 


prejudice against public low-rent hous- 


time to put aside the bitte: 
ing. 

In order to pay out the high costs of 
close-in land, unaided private enterprise 
must charge high rents. But the high- 
rental market is severely limited. There 
are not enough people in that market 
all the 


to support reconstruction of 





In a forthcoming issue will be pub- 
lished the 
telling how private initiative, 
hand, 


housing for all 


other side of 


this picture 
if given 


a free can bring about decent 


le pITOR 
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blighted areas. Redevelopment there- 
fore must contemplate housing for low 
and middle income groups, not only for 
the very few families able to afford lux- 
ury apartments. 

That is why private enterprise cannot 
We must be 
prepared to use public initiative in plan- 
the 


do the whole job alone. 


and co-ordinating work; in 


ning 
acquiring the slum land to be redevel 
oped; in building and operating dwell 
ings to be occupied by low-income 
families. 

Why not try to plan redevelopment 
according to this overall pattern? Why 
not try to rebuild the blighted areas as 
integrated neighborhoods housing a 
rough cross-section of the community’s 


population ? 


Some tools will be needed: (1) an 
active city planning board, with appro 
priate powers; (2) a land assembly 


agency, with power to acquire blighted 


areas, raze them, and supervise their 
reconstruction according to the blueprint 
of the planning board; (3) a_ public 
housing authority, empowered to build 
subsidized low rent dwellings with state 
or federal aid. 

In some cities these functions might 
be consolidated in a single agency. The 
Wagener-Ellender-Taft bill, 


the Senate this Spring with bipartisan 


passed by 


support, provides federal aid for such 


a program, however it might be ad- 
ministered. 
Suppose your town decided to rede- 


velop 80 acres of slum land as a neigh- 
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borhood for 1,200 families. The rede- 


velopment agency, either from local 
funds or with federal aid, acquires the 
land. The planning board redesigns the 
street layout, sets aside school and park 
areas, plots a shopping center, routes 
arterial highways around the new neigh- 
borhood. When provision has been made 
for transitional housing of displaced 
families, reconstruction can begin. 

It is a cooperative task, a task for 
energetic planning and the pooled re- 
The 


board must be persuaded to build a new 


sources of many agencies. school 
school or remodel an old one. The park 
board must be induced to develop all or 
part of the new parks. City street and 
sewer funds must be allocated to help 
provide the services and utilities. 

So too in building the houses them- 
selves the efforts of many groups must 
be pulled together and harmonized. For 
example, 250 of the 1,200 new dwellings 
might be allocated to the public housing 
authority, to be rented to low-income 
families at a figure well below what 
private enterprise can attain. 

In order to induce building for fami- 
lies of middle income, private enterprise 
must be offered incentives or new forms 
of enterprise must be worked out. Yield 
insurance for equity investment by in- 
surance companies and savings banks 
offers one method ; limited-dividend cor- 
porations or redevelopment companies 
another. It is conceivable that leading 
business men of your town, recognizing 
the 


downtown district accelerates decentrali 


that a decaying section around 
zation and jeopardizes tax values, might 
form a nonprofit corporation to provide 
moderate-rental housing. Let us assume 
that 350 of the 1,200 units were built 
by these methods. 

Private builders could then be invited 
to bid on construction of the other 600 
homes, to be sold or rented at normal 
monthly costs. 

The redevelopment agency could either 
sell the the 


It can retain undisputed con- 


lease or land to various 
builders. 
trol over land use, and reap certain fi- 
nancial advantages, by holding onto the 
title, leasing parcels for 50 or 99 years 
on condition that their use conform to 
the neighborhood plan. 

Under 


builder would pay the redevelopment 


such an arrangement, each 
agency an annual ground rent or land 
use charge. This rent or land-use charge 
should vary according to the income 


produced by each piece of land. 


Tax contributions, too, should be ad- 
justed to the income of 


project. 


each type of 


Public housing, exempt frem 


ad valorem taxes, would pay a service 
charge amounting to, say, 10 per cent 
of shelter rents. The middle-income de- 
velopments might be given a tax freeze 
—that is, they would pay for 20 or 25 
years taxes based on previous collections 
from the slum district, rather than full 
taxes on the new valuation. Housing in 
the upper rental ranges could justifiably 
be charged normal ad valorem taxes. 

The object of this tax distribution is 
to enable the community to derive a fair 
tax income from the new neighborhood, 
and thus share in the benefits of rede 


velopment, without imposing such a 
heavy burden as to make high rents 
necessary. 

Such, then, are some of the principles 
of redevelopment. (1) overall planning 
and public initiative; (2) redevelopment 
in large units—at least 80 acres, each 
unit planned to house a_ self-contained 
neighborhood organized around an ele- 
mentary school; (3) reconstruction by 
several methods—public, semipublic and 


private—in order to place the area on 


good planning and some not too expen 
sive financial aid, could make a going 
proposition of such a project. Part of 
the original land cost might have to be 
written off, since land acquired at typi- 
cal close-in values may not yield back 
its full cost when used as a decent, un- 
The 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill contemplates 


crowded, modern neighborhood. 
federal aid to permit a write-off up to 
50 per cent. This would be a small price 
to pay for breaking the bottleneck of 
high land costs which now so often 
blocks large-scale redevelopment. 

Land charges not written off would 
be collected, in the form of small annual 
fees, from the various housing enter 
prises. Cheap, long-term public credit 
would keep these fees as low as pos- 
sible. 


charge for maintenance of certain pub- 


To them might be added a small 


lic property, such as parks, where the 
city at large could not shoulder this bur- 
den. Above all, rents could be kept 
within the ability of average families 
to pay. 

Can it be done? That depends on how 
successfully your town can mobilize all 


its resources to do a great cooperative 


TAX CONTRIBUTIONS 





y Sam housing would be ex- 


empt from ad valorem and 
pay a service charge of ten 
per 


cent of shelter rents. 
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Middle-income housing would 
be given a tax freeze by 
paying taxes based on col- 
lections from slum districts. 
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The main stumbling block to slum clearance and _ intelligently 


planned community housing is the problem of financing it and this 


author presents here a workable plan that is based upon years of 


study and is untinged by personal bias or the pressure of any group. 





an economically sound basis and avoid 
class stratification; (4) control of future 
land use by the community. 

A redevelopment project based on 
these principles would provide housing 
in the quantities and at the rents which 
correspond to the actual housing mar- 
ket. the 


whole neighborhood, thus providing 


It would stabilize values in 
maximum security for investment. It 
would be economically sound. It would 
return to the community far more in 
taxes than the slum area now yields. 
And it would bring together people ot 
various income levels—which ought to 
be a good thing for the cause of prac- 
tical democracy. 


I believe a redevelopment agency, with 


job. It depends on how well civic lead- 
ers can resist the temptation to keep 
fighting the old public vs. private enter- 
prise battle instead of using all forms of 
enterprise to rebuild in wholesale lots. 
It depends, in short, on you. 

Within the next generation vast sums 
will be spent in and around our cities. 
We need strong and intelligent planning 
to fit these expenditures into a coher- 
We 
that the cities of 50 years from now shall 
be better 


ent whole. need a determination 


suited to human needs than 
those of today. We need planning and 
cooperation to make every dollar count 
toward the provision of decent housing 
for all the people and the rebuilding of 


cities for the welfare of the people. kk* 











HE United Nations Charter is 
not a guarantee of future peace. 
It is only a beginning in the 
dificult task of finding the way for the 
nations of the world to live together 


without recurring wars of increasing 


] 


lestruction and horror. It is a beach 


head that has been won in that difficult 
truggle for a lasting peace. We should 
realistically consider both its strengths 
and its weaknesses and think through 
together the new problems as they arise. 
First, as to strengths. Its membership 
portion of 


the 


includes an overwhelming 


the peoples of the world and of 
economic, social, and military strength 
world. Within its membership 
over 80 cent of all the 


peoples of the world, over 85 per cent 


of the 
there are per 
of all the natural resources in the world, 
and an overwhelming percentage of the 
military strength of the world. 

The second source of strength is that 
it provides lor a police force to be fur- 
nished by the members and thus recog- 
nizes for the first time the police force 
principle on a world level. 

Third, it emphasizes the human rights 
and the social and economic problems 
of mankind through the provision for 
Un- 


mankind to 


the Economic and Social Council. 


less we find the way for 


advance in its own human welfare we 
can never successtully clamp peace down 
npon a world in which millions are 
starving or seething in social unrest. 
Fourth, the charter established a ma- 
trusteeship which may be 


We need 


but review the main sources of difficul- 


chinery of 
used fot dependent peoples. 
ties around the world since the end of 
the war to realize the extent to which 


areas of dependent peoples, frequently 


By Hon. Harold E. Stassen 


FORMER GOVERNOR, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


LO: 


also combined with very rich natural 


resources, are some of the most crucial 
the 


peoples can advance in their own wel- 


trouble spots in world. Those 


fare while at the same time making the 
resources available to the advance of the 
world as a whole. 

Fifth, it provides for a World Court 
as an integral part of the United Na 
develop on a world 


tiens. Unless we 


level respect for law there is little hope 
for a world of peace and of justice. 
Sixth, the United Nations 


grants complete freedom of considera 


Charter 


tion and discussion in the United Na 


tions Assembly and in the Security 
Council, regardless of who raises the 
question. This is the foundation upon 


which difficult situations may be exposed 
and talked through rather than permit- 
ted to 


fester underneath. 


Seventh, the charter provides a means 
of peaceful change through its authori- 
sub- 


zation of recommendations of 


stance for the settlement of disputes o1 


situations which are a threat to world 


peace. We clearly recognize we cannot 
freeze the status quo in a changing, 
dynamic world. 

Eighth, the charter provides a means 
of amendment including a method of 


calling an amending convention at 


which the entire charter can be con 


sidered. When the peoples of the world 
decide they wish to make changes and 
advances, it makes it possible to make 
any change that is decided upon 

First, the 


There are weaknesses. veto 
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provision under which the major na- 
tions must be unanimous in so many of 
the 
power they have in the world and the 


decisions. It really represents the 
necessity of there being unanimity. It 
tends also to minimize their own ad 
justment toward unanimity and cause 
them to take an unyielding position. 

Second, as a weakness, there is no 
provision for a truly United Nations 
police force. There is no difference in 
the human psychology than when there 
is a conflict in a backyard in our own 
community. If a neighbor comes in, 
usually everyone involved turns against 
the neighbor who interferes. When the 
police department arrives, there may be 
embarrassment but there is no resent- 
ment because the police department is 
representing the community. 

Third, there is the 


direct source of revenue for the United 


absence of any 
Nations so that it must rely solely upon 
the appropriations from its members. 

Fourth, the absence of any authority 
to require a trusteeship of dependent 


peoples, regardless of how badly they 


are administered or how much their 
rights are being violated, is an addi 
tional weakness. There is no way in 


which the United Nations itself can sit 
in judgment on the violation of the 
rights of dependent peoples. 

The fifth 
only voluntary, unless the individual na- 


weakness, jurisdiction is 


tion accepts compulsory jurisdiction. 
the 
cedure which would properly reflect the 


Sixth, is lack of a voting pro 
number of constituents and the strength 
and standing of the individual members 
excepting through the permanent seats 
on the Security Council and the veto 
provision. There needs to be a basis on 
which the hundreds of millions of 
peoples within some borders with great 
economic strength may have relation 
ship in voting to the small numbers 
within other borders. 

the 


withdrawal. 


Seventh, there is a weakness in 
the 


\s time develops confidence in the or 


existence of right of 

ganization, that can be corrected. 
Eighth, there is no direct relationship 

the United Nations the 


The 


between and 


peoples within it. relations are 


solely between the States. The time has 
come for the people to delegate a limited 
portion of their sovereignty on a higher 


level if we are to prevent future wars. 


Condensed version of address given by Mr. Stassen at Atlantic City. 


His assigned subject: 


Objective No. 1, ‘Develop an understand- 


ing of the United Nations Charter in support of world peace.” 
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Sunrise over Grand Canyon, which the author says is the most exciting scene in the world. 


o- iscovering Ye Southuest 


By 


NE day last Spring a professed 

atheist stood on the tiptop of 

Squaw Peak in Arizona, looked 
around the horizon for ten minutes, then 
said, “For the first time in my life I 
want to pray.” 

No divine revelation had accosted 
him there; at least none unusual. It was 
simply a crisp clear day in which he 
could see 100 or more miles in any 
direction from that awesome height. 
But he had been prepared, unwittingly, 
by sight-seeing travel all the way from 
Houston to San Francisco and back this 
far again. Squaw Peak merely stirred 
his ability to appreciate what he had 
been visiting. He came down, humbled, 
having really seen the region for the 
first time. 

Those of us who know it, realize that 
the Southwest is. incomparable as a 
stage for dramatic action. We know 


that five men came here to set up an 


Oren Arnold 


inconventional pattern of life—the In- 
dian, the Mexican, the trapper, the pros- 
pector, and the cowboy—the most. pic- 
turesque actors America ever knew. 
They are still here, and awareness of 
that is an exhilaration. And yet, “prac- 
tical” business men like the ex-atheist 
are stimulated more by the country 
itself. 

The Southwest is incredible! Spec- 
tacular! Colossal! Magnificent! All the 
Hollywoodian triteness acquires fresh 
meaning when you stand before the cliff 
dwellings, or lift your eyes and spirit 
to Yosemite’s waterfalls. All the exag- 
gerations become inadequate when you 
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behold the bizarre beauty of the desert, 
or feel the strange soul lift that comes 
from touching a mountain whose head 
wears snow like a mantilla of old Span 
ish lace. The region is being re-discov- 
ered today by more travelers than ever 
before, folk who seek a place to live 
rather than just fight for a living. Many 
are wealthy, most are middle-class. To 
gether they are making the Southwest 
America’s next great expansion ground. 

Three specific reasons have been listed 
to account for their coming in unprece 
dented numbers. Foremost is the people, 
those five picturesque folk. Other two 
are the scenery and the climate. Scen 
ery? Every land has that! Every state; 
every town and village, every man’s 
front door. And climate? It is a topic 
for joking. Any man in any land can 
boast of his view and of his sunny days 

True, each is blest. All Americans 
can love New England. No man can 
belittle the 
Lakes country, the Northwest, Canada, 


Atlantic coast, the Great 


or Dixieland—oh Lord never the South, 
for my own cherished roots are there. 
March in maple syrup time is a glory 
in Ohio. October in New York State 
is a fairyland of yellow, red and brown. 
Dogwood season in Tennessee is sheet 
exaltation. Let me quarrel, then, with 
no man’s love. But let me shake every 
good Kiwanian’s hand and lead him for 
an hour to the rim of my—and his 
Grand Canyon. 

There by the Grace of God is the 
grandest thing on this universe! 

It is the ideal by which everything 
else of its kind is measured. It is the 
biggest, the longest, the deepest, the 
oldest, the most exciting creation in all 
the world. In a smooth plateau region 
the great magician called Erosion has 
worked his masterpiece—for ten million 
years. Bottom layers tell of tremendous 
volcanoes and earthquakes that occurred 
not millions but hundreds of millions of 
years ago. The rim, now 9,000 feet 
above sea level, once was an ocean floor. 
Are you proud of yourself, proud of 
man’s stature on earth? If every human 
being who ever lived, said Hendrik 
Van Loon, could be put in one box, it 
might be dropped into just one small 
branch of the Grand Canyon and become 


lost from view. In a mere twinkling, as 
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time is measured. vou couldn’t even find 


1 


trace of that b its contents. 


New Mexico, a grand canyon 


Over in 


has been created wholly underground! 


There throug a magic doorway you 


descend half a ile to a mystery king- 


dom suc! only Aladdin knew. You 
can walk ten miles through vaulted halls 
and auditoriums; one is the largest room 


in the world. Tapestries of exquisite 
beauty, delicate, shimmering, translu- 
cent, ind great columns, trescoes and 
friezes, have been growing there since 
before the davs of dinosaurs. Such is 


the splendor of Carlsbad Caverns. 


In California streams leap over cliffs 
to splash half a mile below in rainbows 
of living technicolor. In Utah is a 
petrified rainbow thi 1S scarcely an 
exaggeration ! o large that its red 
rock arch would span the capitol build 
ing at Washington Elsewhere you can 
find whole torest with trees up to Six 


feet in diametet ut all turned to stone 


harder than flint. Living trees nearby 
inks in water. 
lake 
teps ot folk 


have wood so heavy it 
Phe 


bac k Water up To the 


man-made 


, 
adoot 


} 


who pioneered the earth it elt, the cave 


} 
| 


dweller tol have iscovered re- 


mains of them there. Outside my office 


window as | write this is a wew of a 


kneeling Cal el, a 
ston that 


perfect silhouette in 


turns trom blue to crimson 


as the day's sun goes down. Its camel 
hump is as as the Empire State 
Building. 


here is literally no end to the scenic 





Carlsbad Caverns, underground Grand Canyon. 


wonders, and man lacks full spiritual or 
emotional scope for appreciating them. 
But he can sense their worth. He knows, 
intuitively, that they are of transcendent 
import; that they can—indeed have— 
affected individual lives so as to change 
the course of empire. You simply can- 
not stand atop a mountain and remain 
little. 


expands. 


Your soul expands as your view 
“Only a God,’ murmured the 
man who had thought himself an atheist, 
“could have wrought such creation; a 
God of beauty and love.” 

Climate, our third factor, is a lighter 
one, at least in popular contemplation. 
Heat, for Yuma, 


instance. Down at 


\rizona, a soldier died and went to 


Hades. 
for his army blankets ! 


Two days later he wrote back 


When a coyote 
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chases a jackrabbit in the heat of west 
Texas, both walk. And, yes, it got so 
dry in Nevada last summer I saw a tree 
chasing a dog. “I’ve seen rain,” drawled 
the old timer on the desert, “but I’ve got 
a 12-year-old son and I'd like for him 
Without one degree of 


to see some.” 


exaggeration, I personally have measur- 
ed desert sand temperatures up to 142 
degrees F. in August. Routine weather 
reports in my home town show sum- 
mer highs of 110, 112, 115. “How can 


ask. We 


with, “How can you stand your sub- 


we stand it?” you counter 
zero Januarys?” you who live up North; 


or “How can you stand being web- 
footed ?” you who live on the Gulf Coast. 

The all-over truth is, mankind likes 
warmth. Of all 


demands warmth 


creature comforts he 
first. Our high tem- 
misleading ; 


peratures, moreover, are 


that heat is not harmful, or even dis- 
tressing—yet I must now tell you one 


fable. A 


southern Arizona died and went below. 


more favorite loyal son ot 


The devil was showing him around, ex- 
plaining all the machinery, generally be- 


ing hospitable. The climate gradually 


made itself felt. Presently the ex-Ari- 
zonan mentioned it. “Hot here, isn’t it?” 
answer. 


little,” came the 


“And it’s a dry sort of heat, not uncom- 


“Only a 


fortable at all.”’ 
“Bah! 


fore 3 


I’ve heard that old guff be- 


“Oh yes,” His Satanic Majesty agreed. 
“You've heard it. In fact you told it. 


That’s why you are here !’* 
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These two cowboys have set out from Phoenix te enjoy the sight of famous Superstition Mountain after a ride across the desert. 
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The very fact that we constantly tell 
these yarns on ourselves is significant. 
Flatly, it does get hot in the Southwest. 
Yet the finest skiing course in America 
—other ballyhoo to the contrary not- 
withstanding—is in that same Arizona 
which boasts of 115 August degrees. 
Lemons and snowballs the year ’round? 
Literally that. It is dry in the desert; 
annual rainfall at Phoenix is about seven 
inches. But up the Salt River. just 80 
miles, rain and snow store water for us 
to irrigate half a million acres, priced 
now at $500 to $5,000 an acre. Similar 
compensations hold in all the states 
around us. 

We in the Southwest have learned 
not to bow to weather but to make it 
bow to us. Heat in the summer means 
balmy winter days. We play golf the 
year ‘round. We have the world’s finest 
winter resort hotels. Crops can be har- 
vested every month of the year; 15,000 
carloads of crisp lettuce heads rolled out 
of my home town last February. Folk 
with arthritis, sinusitis, hay fever, asth- 
ma, tuberculosis, found our zone a haven 
decades ago. Without summer heat to 
be carried over, these bounties would be 
impossible. 

It has all affected our daily routine. 
We dress sensibly, yet picturesquely ; 
shirt sleeves are fashionable even in 
church in Arizona. We live mostly in 
patios. We worry none about the short- 
age of coal. We ride horses. We fly 
airplanes here more than in any other 
region. We raise flowers in incredible 
profusion. We are addicted to barbecues 
and campfire sings, rodeos and fiestas 
under the stars. Possibly we don’t quite 
have a paradise, but we think we have. 
“No suh,” said the fine old Texan, “we 
don’t nevah look down on any man 
anywhere, but we sho don't have to look 
up to nobody!” 

Forgive me, then, for genial bragging, 
and remember that every citizen in the 
Southwest brags about his homeland. 
You wouldn’t respect him if he didn’t. 
And we wouldn’t allow him to stay. 
This outspoken pride is, indeed, the very 
summation of Southwestern living, and 
is the lure which today is bringing so 
many thousands of travelers here. Pride 
in our history, pride in our scenery, 
pride in our climate, pride in our way 
of life, and in our yearning to share 
these bounties and make happier people 
of Americans everywhere—this has be- 
xk* 


* Stories about climate adapted by per- 
mission from copyrighted book “Arizona 
Brags” (Arizona Printers, Phoenix), 


come our brandmark. 











MERICA’S biggest strike is 
under way. 

I observed its start the other day 
in a butcher shop. A woman in- 
formed the amazed butcher, “I never 
refused round steak before; but at 
your inflated prices, I honestly can’t 
afford to buy.” 

She bought cat fish instead. Her 
newest “budget dish.” 

Later the same day I heard a man 
say, “Ten dollars to fix up my old 
radio; why I'll just add that to a 
new one when they come out.” 

The spending jag is about over. 

In a retail store I heard, ‘Ninety 
dollars for a suit— sure appreciate 
your slipping me around into the 
back room to look at it, but I'd bet- 
ter wait.” 

You see, his terminal pay was over. 

The era of nand-painted ties is 
finished; pickpockets are complain- 
ing that purses don’t carry as much 
money any more. 

Employment managers are begin- 
ning to breathe easier, and soon you'll 
see that old sign: /nterviewing Wed- 
nesday Mornings Only. 

Down payments on radios, cars, 
refrigerators are taking the cream 
off the purse; monthly payments will 
soon settle America down to its for- 
mer pleasant self. 

The strike of the public is on. The 
strike against inflated merchandise; 
skimpy materials; wartime workman- 
ship—a picket line against buying. 

First a hundred women will drop 
down to cat fish; then a thousand 
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people will buy blends and be satis- 
fied; then a million people will stay 
home nights “to save money for the 
new home.” 

People won't line up, picket fash- 
ion, when the strike goes into full 
effect. They won’t carry signs say 
ing: Against the Butcher—Unfair to 
Housewives with Budgets. 

This picket line will be more sub 
tle; more diabolical than any union 
ever dreamed up. 

It will be in back yards, over 
fences, “Let's just not buy expensive 
meat, Mary, until they get prices 
down!” 

It will be in front parlors at card 
games, “/ just told her she could keep 
the dress. Let’s try to find a cheaper 
store, Emily, now that the spending 
whirl 1s over.” 

You, Mr. Business Man, can pre- 
vent this housewives’ revolution, this 
boycott of spending, by right now 
asking manufacturers to create less 
expensive items. 

Get wholesalers to find things less 
costly, so you can fill your store with 
popular priced goods again before 
the picket line forms. 

When the apple salesman appears 
again in front of your store; when a 
vet wears a sign asking for a job; 
then it will be too late to save your- 
self from the next slump. 

Do it today. Now. Serve the pub- 
lic what it wants, at the price if 
wants to pay. That’s all there is to 
merchandising today. 

The public “strikes.” Beware! 
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Year of Victory 


By O. FE, Peterson 


SECRETARY, KIWAN NTERNAT 


NAL 


This is a digest of the Secretary’s report to the 31st annual con- 


vention of Kiwanis International at Atlantic City, 


HIS has 
transition and marked progress. 
We that 
world upheaval and strife has 
the be 


been a vear of victory, 


have cause to rejoice 


ut ol 


me victory to our arms and 


ginnings of peace. Kiwanis has emerged 


the stronger in spirit, 


than at 


from struggle 


manpower and influence any 


other time in 31 years of service. Today 
in 2,417 communities are 


162.31 4) men 


enlisted under the banner of Kiwanis 
Club reports furnish an inspiring 
record of the part Kiwanians were 
privileged to play in the fight for free- 
In his All-Kiwanis Week message 
read by the Presi- 


Monday 


evening, figures re- 


dom, 


dent on 


CONVENTION 


vealed that in those 
COVERAGE 


crucial days Kiwa 


nians answered 





their country’s call 
unstintingly through the sale of billions 
of dollars worth of war bonds, the col- 
lection of millions of tons of scrap, and 
the 
They 


millions of dollars raised to meet 


needs of various war agencies. 
donated and secured a half million pints 
of blood for the Red Cross. Over 300,000 
Victory Gardens were sponsored, 132,000 
wartime service talks given, and 48,000 
Kiwanians served on Selective Service 
and Ration Boards, as well as in Civil 
When the last bomb was 


ian Defense. 


dropped, and peace was proclaimed, 


postwar Objectives geared to the vital 
set the course and 


issues of the hour 


direction of our efforts toward recon- 
struction. 
Transition 
The surrender of our enemies found 
the communities represented in Kiwanis 
prepared for peace. Thirteen thousand 
Kiwanians have been actively engaged 


in postwar studies and planning, vet- 


eran counselling and employment serv- 


ice€s had been vouth activities 


set 


and 


up, 


were intensified livit r Ime morials 
honoring the brave men and women who 
had won the victory were being erected. 

We have seen the return this year of 
men bers to out 
than 


the full complement 


sery ice 
Altogether 


7,000 military 


active ranks more 
15,000 Kiwanians 
in the 
We 


salute these gallant men for their valor 


of an army division served 


armed forces of our two countries. 


and courage, and are gratified to find 


eight out of ten demobilized to date 


have been restored to active membership 
At present 4,850 


taken ad 


in their home clubs. 


are still in uniform or have 


vantage of one year’s extension of their 


military status. We eagerly await their 


return. It is with a deep sense of debt 
that we honor the memory of the 227 
men who gave their last full measure 


of devotion. Their deeds are enshrined 
in the gold stars of our Service Flag, 


and in our hearts forever. 
New Clubs 

It has been a year of progress and 
More clubs have been 

completed than in any similar period 
The 
ized the past twelve months in 
totals 131. The 


demonstrates the advantages of our plan 


expansion, new 


number ¢ 
all but 


for twenty years. rgan 


three districts success 


of using Past District Officers as ac- 
credited representatives. Through their 
help, the per unit cost of new club 
More 


contact work by our Field Service rep- 


building has been sharply cut. 
resentatives has been made possible. The 
outlook 


favorable. 


for extension was never more 
The field has been only half 
touched. There are still four thousand 
communities of 2,500 population or more 
in our two countries without the benefit 
of Kiwanis. 


Alaska, carefully checked by a survey 


Demand for charters in 


of ten cities, has resulted in a decision 





New Jersey. 


by your International Board to initiate 
the organization of several clubs in this 
territory. 
Membership 
Membership trends continue to rise. 


\ net increase of 14,750 men has been 


recorded since our wartime Council 


meeting last June. This compares with 
14,260 


15,600 during the previous two years. 


corresponding increases of and 
A net gain of nearly 45,000 men in 
three years imposes a serious responsi- 
bility on each of us for properly assimi- 
lating them in the work and ideals of 
efforts to 
turnover and to enlist more qualified 
the 
tremendous or 
ganization expansion. Such was_ the 
case following World War I. We have 


built regard 


Kiwanis. Continued reduce 


leaders may well few 


to be 


prove next 


years an era of 


solidly, with careful for 
qualifications rather than numbers. With- 
out compromising these standards, there 
is great opportunity for further develop- 
In the population 
of the United States and Canada, 


number 


ment in most cities. 
Ki- 
wanians one in a_ thousand. 
However, in many metropolitan centers, 
the ratio is only two or three per ten 
thousand. Have you checked the poten- 
tial and unharnessed leadership in your 
community that might be utilized to 
open up added fields of Kiwanis service ? 


The results may be startling. 


Leadership 

Great strides have been made in ad- 
ministrative fields. Achievement reports 
for the first time in history were filed 
by every club for the year 1945. Legion 
of Honor awards have been presented 
to 2,500 members of 25 years’ standing 
Mono- 


Progr 
rograms, 


Through striking new 
Action 


International Committee suggestions 


or more, 


graphs and timely 


have proven most helpful. Organization 
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Conferences were held this year by all 
governors, all lieutenant governors, and 
by all but 286 club presidents. The 
esprit de corps of the organization re- 
flects great credit on the work of Inter- 
national, district and club officers. Their 
devotion to duty and enthusiasm have 
inspired a greater measure of accom- 
plishments. 
General Office 

The General Office has been strength- 

ened materially during the year through 


KIWANIS IN 
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200,000 


+ 
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TERNATIONAL MEMBE 


the addition of several capable and ex- 
perienced men. The work of handling 
over 10,000 letters a month in the ten 
departments of the office must of neces- 
sity be well systematized. The single 
purpose behind our service is to aid and 
assist every club in increasing its effec- 
tiveness. The men who share with me 
these responsibilities are a loyal, well 
trained and efficient group. I welcome 
the opportunity to record my apprecia- 
tion to each of them and their associates. 
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Winston Churchill recently said, “We 
must be prepared to make further sac- 
rifices for great causes if we are not to 
fall back into the rut of inertia.” The 
hope of the future 
civilization rests on the attainment of 


mankind and of 
the goals we have been discussing at 
this convention—Peace-Unity-Opportu 
nity. The extent to which Kiwanis helps 
to establish these ideals in all human 
relationships will determine the scope of 
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The large chart shows the growth in members from January 1, 1940 to July 1,1946. 
The smaller chart shows the growth in clubs for the same period. 


IWANIS International has 
joined the United States Army 
Recruiting Service as an active 

partner in the raising of America’s new 
This is the first ma- 


pt acetinve 


Army. 
or intensive postwar project and fol- 
lows an outstandingly successful record 


of wartime accomplishment. During the 


period of the war, Kiwanis clubs sold 
$2,499,563,851 in war bonds and stamps, 
collected 3,144,245 tons of scrap and 


Kiwanians themselves donated 218,212 
of blood while securing 488,736 


pints from other donors. The objective 


pint 


the present project is only that Ki- 
wanians obtain 1,600 army enlistments 
per month 

\s a result of a resolution adopted 
lune 8 in Atlantic City by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees, Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the nation are rapidly put- 


ting into effect the “Kiwanis Volun- 
teer Army Recruiting Plan,” a tested 
program for the obtaining of Army 


recruit 

Letters have been sent from Chicago 
headquarters to the local clubs explain- 
ing this latest patriotic project under- 
taken by Kiwanis. The clubs, in turn, 
are appointing committees, working with 
recruiting officers contacting prospective 
Army volunteers and otherwise setting 
motion. 


this vital 


Kiwanis lost no time getting into the 


program in 


recruiting drive. The Atlantic City ac- 
tion came only eight days after Major 
Harold N. Gilbert, Assistant 
Adjutant Military 


Personnel Procurement, visited club of- 


General 
to the General for 
ficials at Chicago headquarters and re- 
quested Kiwanis assistance in the current 
campaign. 

Kiwanis drive was 
launched officially in the Fifth Army 
\rea when Lieutenant-General Walton 


H. Walker 


the Chicago Kiwanis Club. Other 


On July 25, the 


addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing of 
high ranking Army officers have made 
or soon will make similar appearances 
before Kiwanis groups in other Army 
areas throughout the country. 

“No thinking American,” said Gen- 
the 
“can 


eral Gilbert, in commenting on 


Board of Trustees’ resolution, 


doubt the pressing necessity of the 1m- 


portant task we are undertaking to- 
gether. To win the peace, we must 
effectively carry out our international 


obligations. That means that we must 
build and maintain an adequate Army. 

“Kiwanians, who have a long tradi- 
tion of devotion ‘to the principle of 


service and to the advancement of in- 


dividual, community and national wel- 





By Jj. Louis Fifer 
INTERNATIONAL 
POSTWAR SERVICES 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL 


COMMITTEE ON 


urgency of this 
On behalf of 


fare,’ recognized the 
problem at Atlantic City. 
the recruiting service, I am proud to 
welcome Kiwanis, one of our country’s 
outstanding public service minded or- 
in this im 


ganizations, as a_ partner 


portant endeavor.” 

Here’s the primary goal of the Ki- 
wanis Recruiting Plan: one Regular 
Army enlistment for each 100 members 


And 


Re- 


in each Kiwanis club per month 
in brief, here's the Kiwanis 
Plan The commander 


of each Army recruiting district in the 


how 
cruiting works: 
United States, or a liaison officer from 


his office, along with the local Army 


recruiting officer, will make a personal 


call on the president of every Kiwanis 


club. This is now being done. The 
Army representatives will present the 
resolution or endorsement of the con- 


vention and a copy of the cooperative 
plan. 

Kiwanis clubs throughout the coun- 
try, through their Postwar Services 
Committees, will be responsible, under 
the direction of the local Kiwanis pres- 
Board of 


program of 


ident and the Directors, for 


a co-ordinated Regular 


Army recruitment. 
Each committee, which will be sup- 


Kiwanis International pledges 
full cooperation with U. S. Army 


and approves plan calling for 


1,600 enlistments every month. 
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plied with information, recruiting liter 
ature and application forms by the local 
recruiting station, will undertake to see 
that all members of their organization 
are thoroughly familiar with the objec- 
tives of the recruiting campaign and 
with the requirements ,and benefits of 
Regular Army service. 

Working with recruiting personnel, 
each committee is obtaining the names 
of all available prospects in the commu- 
nity who are eligible for enlistment in 
the peacetime Army. A pro-rated num- 
ber of such prospects are to be assigned 
monthly to each active member of the 
club. It is important, of course, that 
assignments be made only to members 
who will personally contact the pros 
pects and report the results of their in 
terviews to their committees within a 
specified time. 

Where there is an Army recruiting 
station in the same community, commit 
tees will refer their contacted applicant 
to the recruiting officers. If there is no 
the the 


application to its assigned station which 


station, committee will mail 
will communicate with the prospective 
recruit directly and furnish him 


the 


ROV- 


ernment transportation to station 


All 


will be credited to the club quota. 


for processing. such applications 
The club Public Relations Committee 
will arrange for periodical news stories 
to appear in the club bulletin and pro- 
vide local newspapers and radio stations 
with news of the campaign. There are 
many possibilities in this connection- 
reports of enlistments, interviews with 
enlistees who have outstanding military 
or civilian records, recruiting speeches, 
names of committee members, meetings 
and special events arranged for prospec 
tive recruits and letters of commenda 
tion from the Army, to mention a few 
The 


so will aid, when called upon by re 


Public Relations Committee al 
cruiting personnel, in securing sponsored 
newspaper and radio advertising and 
to arrange direct mail campaigns to 
prospective recruits. 

The Program Committee will arrange 
to have recruiting personnel appear be- 
fore club meetings to explain objectives 
of the campaign and to cooperate with 
the assigned recruiting station in ar- 
ranging such local recruiting projects 
as are developed during the course of 
the campaign. This group also will be 
charged with arranging special meet- 
ings of men eligible for the Regula: 
Army at which recruiting personnel or 
will talk and show 


Kiwanis members 


Army motion pictures. 
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To promote competition, a progress 
chart will be posted weekly in the meet- 
ing room. A report of progress will be 
forwarded each month to Kiwanis In- 
ternational where a consolidated “score- 
board” will be kept and printed periodi- 
cally in the Monthly Bulletin. 

Each club making its monthly quota 
will get an award, and the club achiev- 
ing the highest percentage of quota in 
each district during each month will re- 
ceive a special award from the com- 
manding general of the respective Army 
area command. 

General Gilbert pointed out that the 
finest type of young Americans lives 
in the cities, towns and villages where 
Kiwanis clubs are active. By ex- 
tending a friendly, helping hand to these 
young men, community-conscious Ki- 
wanians have an unusual opportunity to 
tell the Army story and the advantages 
of peacetime Army service. 

And Kiwanians have something to 
sell. The new pay increase bill is one 
major selling point. But among the 
others are benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights, including a free college educa- 
tion; the opportunity to learn one or 
more of 200 skills and trades in Army 
schools in this country and overseas; 
choice of branch of service or overseas 
theater for three-year enlistments; a 30- 
day furlough each year with full pay 
and furlough allowance; 20 per cent 
extra pay for overseas service, an in- 
crease of five per cent for every three- 
year enlistment, and retirement benefits. 

In an extensive survey, conducted 
among a large number of men of mili- 
tary age, the Army found that the for- 
mer rate of pay was the largest single 
obstacle to enlistment. Many men rec- 
ognize the educational and training ad- 
vantages in the Army. They like Army 
life as a career. But they wanted an 
income more in line with the pay in 
civilian trades today so they could have 
comfortable living conditions for their 
families. Now they have that income. 

This new pay scale will help greatly 
in building toward a more permanent 
personnel in the Army, not subject to 
such rapid turnover as has been the case 
under former conditions. That means a 
more efficient -and better trained Army 

-which is an absolute necessity in these 
days of atomic bombs, jet propulsion and 
other revolutionary scientific advances. 

Although Congress has extended Se- 
lective Service, the action of the Army 
in directing a draft “holiday” for July 
and August, places responsibility for 


the obtaining of immediate manpower 





requirements on the recruiting program. 
This is in line with the War Depart- 
ment’s desire for an eventual all-volun- 
teer Army. Thus, Kiwanians are help- 
ing the Army with the Kiwanis Volun- 
teer Army Recruiting Plan, at a time 


when the enlistment program is being 
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greatly intensified. 
That is the vital new job Kiwanis is 


undertaking today—to help obtain an 
Army of volunteers to preserve the peace 
at this crucial moment in our history. 
Kiwanians are finding this a worthwhile 
and challenging assignment. 
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ebuilding Local Loyalties 


By Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


MINISTER, CHRIST 


Dr. Sockman’s assigned subject was 


CHURCH, NEW YORK 


Objective No. 9, “Develop national 


unity through increased emphasis on human and spiritual values.” 


I HERE is something about loyalty 


to locality that makes for a good life, 
ometimes whether, hav- 
ine taken 12,000,000 of 


our young men and 


and I wonder 


women and uprooted 
them and sent them 
out all over the world 
in these mobile mili- 
tary and naval units, 
they will be willing to 
come back and settle 
down to those local 
loyalties Will these 
oung women who have done this gal- 
lant service in the WAC and WAVE 
movements be willing to come back and 
settle down into domestic life? I think 
t is still rather an open question. To be 
ure we can’t ask them to come back 





and be loyal to our localities if we do 
not make our localities challenging to 
them. In the church and the school 
and Kiwanis, we face the task of making 
that boy, who has been at the ends of 
the earth and seen big things, feel that 
his own Main Street has as big an out- 
look, as broad a vision, is as world- 
minded as anything he has seen. It will 
take genius to do that, but if we work 
together we can do it. 

If we do not build ourselves into local 
loyalties, this worrying modern life just 
whisks the companionships and the sit- 
uations away from us. We must pre- 
serve that old settler spirit in this mod- 
ern industrial world. We do not know 
how long we may remain in any one 
place, but let’s live there as if we ex- 
pected to live there the rest of our lives. 


Let’s build ourselves, as Kiwanis seeks 
to do, into those services that make for 
the upbuilding of a community. The 
sense of community is our best preserva- 
tive against Communism. 

If there is one thing that worries me 
today more than anything else, it is this 
subtle talk about a third World War. 
My friends, I’m as dead set against Com- 
munism as any person in this room, but 
when are we going to learn that we have 
to fight ideas with ideas and not with 
arms? You can’t fight ideas you don’t 
believe in by mere force any better than 
you can fence off your garden from the 
seeds that blow over into it. The only 
way one can keep his garden a garden is 
to cultivate it and the only way we can 
keep this American way of life in which 
we believe free from these isms which aré¢ 
in the world is to develop our democratic 
way of life until our youth are as de- 
voted to it as the youth of any other 
country are to theirs. 

We must fight ideas with ideas and 
surpass devotion with devotion. I pro- 
foundly believe this democratic way of 
life in America can produce a finer citi 
yenship and a deeper satisfaction for the 
individual than any other race or culture 
in the world. But if we are to have that. 
we must develop it by a veritable conse- 
ration to our ideals of brotherhood. 





‘Taming The 


Russian Bear 


By Drew Pearson 


Mr. Pearson's assigned subject was Objective No. 4, “Strengthen 
Democracy by personal acceptance of citizenship responsibilities.” 


U) xrorrun ATELY the gentlemen 
n the Kremlin apparently feel that they 
can keep themselves best 
in power by keeping 
their own 160 million 
people in constant fear 
of the outside world, 
keeping them in a con- 
stant state of jitters to 
the effect that if they 
don’t rely on Moscow, 
the United States or 
Britain will at 





Great 
tack them. Somehow or other we have 
got to get behind that iron curtain, that 
wall set up around Russia to keep all 
American friendly news and American 
friendly propaganda out. 


Today Russia is beaming eleven broad- 
casts daily to the United States and we 
are not beaming one to Russia, not even 
beaming any radio broadcasts to Czecho- 
Bulgaria—countries 
many 


Roumania, 
Russia where they have 


slovakia, 
around 
radio stations and are not so strict about 
permitting their people to listen. I think the 
State Department will win in the end, but 
they need the help of people like you, the 
help of the American public to put it 
across, 

We need to do the same thing with 
Russia as we have done with the British 
people, as they have done with us. There 
isn’t a man or woman in this audience | 
think who is worried about the possibility 
of war with England or the British 


Empire, for the simple reason if a Prime 
Minister of 


the United States should advocate war, 


England or a President of 
we would kick him out in one day, because 
the American and British people 
With Russia, we have no way 


know 
each other 
at the moment of really getting across to 
the Russian people our friendship for 
them. When 
they usually fall in love—most of them 

with this country and many don’t want 
to go back. I think that is one thing 


Russians come over here, 


when we get 
when 
we get together as governments, we don’t 


Stalin is afraid of. But 
together as people, we get along; 


get along. Somehow or other we have 
got to bridge that gap. The heads of our 
government may have to sit down with 
Molotov and Stalin and Say, “Here we 
are. We want to be friends, but we have 
got to be friends with the Russian people, 
not merely with three or four men who 
Kremlin. We don’t want to 
change your system of government but we 
do want your people to know we are not 
their enemies. If you are not going to 
permit that, then it may be necessary for 
us to have a show down right now.” 


sit in the 
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Self-Discipline for Business 


By William K. 


J ackson 


PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Jackson’s igned bject 


Mr. 





was Objective No. 6, 


“Mobilize 


public opinion in support of individual enterprise and opportunity.” 


Tu ERE are evident facts which we 
must recognize at the very outset, if we 
are to preserve our system of competi- 
tive capitalism. Let me 
name a few which to 
my mind are of funda- 
mental importance: 

Organization of em- 
ployees into collective 
bargaining groups is 
here to stay. And that 
calls for the closest 
attention to industrial 
relations. 

Competition is being nurtured actively 
by the government. And we must our- 
businessmen, see that the 
channels of competitive enterprise are 
unobstructed. 

A tremendous 





selves, as 


federal debt of more 


than $270 billions will preclude the pos- 
sibility of prewar tax levels, of extrava- 
gant production-for-jobs spending by the 
Federal Government, and perhaps of the 
high interest savings rates of prewar 
years. We must adjust ourselves to 
these facts. 

Foreign trade will be increasingly im- 
portant for years to come. We must 
make it a contributing factor in our ex- 
panding national economy. 

The people, unfortunately, have grown 
too acquiescent in accepting government 
controls—some of which, of 
were during the 
which place with 
of a peacetime economy. 

Vicious, paternalistic forces 
work in the land. They would fasten 
upon the country a philosophy that busi- 


course, 
but 
return 


inevitable 
have 


war, 


no the 


are at 
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ness is incapable of supplying adequate 
employment for our people; forces that 
do not believe in the free play of a free 
economy. 

The last point offers a real threat to a 
free, voluntary society. From it stems 
the back-room theories that seek to per- 
petuate permanent price controls, and 
to use them as profit controls; the theo- 
ries that give no recognition to the fact 
that industrial expansion, with its con- 
sequent wider employment must come 
from industrial savings. 

Of course, a modern, dynamic indus- 
trial economy such as ours cannot exist 
without government. Government must 
establish the rules of the game. It must 
prevent depredations, It must enforce 
justice equally and impartially. It must 
encourage the competitive spirit and the 
competitive motive. It must do a num- 
ber of things. But all must be done in 
the spirit of encouraging private enter- 
prise—not stifling it. 

These changing times present a grave 
challenge to our economy. We are placed 
on notice to exert ourselves. We need 
to add to our usual sales blurbs about 
the smooth-riding qualities of our auto- 
mobiles and the crystal clear tone of 
our radios a great deal about the system 
that makes such things possible. That 
system should no longer be taken for 
granted. 





arming Against Kamine 
By Hon. Clinton P. Anderson 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Anderson’s assigned subject was Objective No. 7, 


“Conserve natural 


\ y E do not really know whether men 
can learn to live together on the earth. 
War, pestilence, famine, progressive de- 
struction of the soil— 
these are practical mat- 
ters. They threaten our 
lives, our fortunes, our 


human dignity. They 
threaten the future of 


civilization. 

The soil to support a 
productive agriculture 
is the _ fundamental 
basis of civilization. 
This is certainly not a new truth. Yet 
wherever man has gone he has destroyed 
many of the resources that the earth pro- 
vided—in some areas to such an extent 
that civilization has fallen; in other areas 
to such an extent that human life has 
heen degraded and opportunity suppressed 
for thousands of years. 

Down through the centuries men have 
searched for new resources to take the 
place of those that they used and wasted. 








resources for sound national 


economy.” 


So far they have always been able to find 
them. There were always new worlds to 
conquer. But know there 


now we are 


limits. The world has become one com- 
munity. Fortunately there are still enough 
soil resources left in the world to provide 
enough food and the right kinds of 
for everyone in the world community— 
enough of everything required for good 
But we can 
use any of those resources destructively. 
We dare not. 

The present world food shortage and 


food 


living. no longer afford to 


threat of famine that has come to many 
shows what a 
hundreds of 
from actual 


margin 
millions of the 
death. We 
have seen, of course, unusual conditions 
in the results of the destruction of war 
and widespread drought, but there is never 
enough food in the world to 
plenty for everyone. 

The Soil Conservation Service, in co- 
operation with state institutions and in- 
farmers, hes demonstrated that 


lands narrow 
separated 


world’s people 


provide 


dividual 


both wind and water erosion can be con- 
trolled by using practices suited to the 
individual field. Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts now provide the means through 
which large areas of land can be treated 
scientifically and simultaneously. Estab- 
lished through a referendum and operated 
under the supervision of a locally selected 
group of land operators, the residents of 
a Soil Conservation District prepare and 
apply their own program of land 
More than half the farmers of the nation 
are now able to obtain information and 
help in solving soil erosion and water 
conservation problems through their Soil 
Conservation District. 

Kiwanis and many other organizations 
are fostering and encouraging the con- 
servation effort. Farmers and businessmen 
have joined forces to make our agriculture 
really permanent, 

We have started up the road of prog- 
ress. But we have a long way to go. We 
have learned how to take care of our pro- 
ductive land and how to put all of our 
land to its best use. We have discovered 
the basic principle of soil and water con- 
servation—that each piece of land must 
be treated and used according to its need 


use, 


and capability. We have learned much 
about practices and techniques—terracing, 
contouring, the use of fertilizer and 


organic matter, crop rotation, tree plant- 
ing, drainage, irrigation—many others. 
Yes, we have made a good start. But 
there is much to do. Each farm and each 


ranch presents a special problem and needs 
a special conservation plan. 























address delivered 


N inexperienced young aviator 


flying a two-motored plane be 

came lost in an impenetrable fog. 
He maintained a safe altitude and finally 
heard the chatter of a radio from a land 
ing field below. He called the tower and 
almost out of 
the field. 


called the field again. 


explained that he was 


gas and could not see Fifteen 
minutes later he 
“My left motor is dead. My right motor 
is concking out. | am out of gas. What 
hall I do?” 

he tower man replied, “Repeat slow 
ly after me. ‘Our Father Who art in 
heaven 


Perhaps it would have been appro- 
priate to begin this short talk with a 
short prayer, since I am going to take 


Bible, 


early days of the Book of Genesis. 


my text from the back in the 


First | want to read to you the twen 
the fifth 
“And all the days of Methu 


ty-seventh verse of chapter, 
which Says: 
clah were nine hundred sixty and nine 
vears.”” You will remember that he was 


the world’s oldest man. 
Chen I want to back up to the twenty 
“And Methuse- 


lah lived an hundred eighty and seven 


fifth verse, which says: 


vears and begat Lamech.” 
Then the twenty-eighth verse: “And 
Lamech lived an hundred eighty and 


And he call- 


two vears and begat a son. 
ed his name Noah ‘: 

Now | want to hop over to the seventh 
chapter, the sixth verse, which says: 

\nd Noah was six hundred years old 
when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth,” 

lf you had a pencil handy, | would 


ask add Noah’s age the 


flood came, 600 years, to Lamech’s age 


you to when 
when Noah was born, 182 years, and 


Methuselah’s age when Lamech was 
born, 187 years. 

When they 
the 


number of years Methuselah lived. We 


are added, you will find 


result is 969 years, exactly the 


are forced to the conclusion that Noah 
left his old grandpappy out of the Ark, 





and that he was drowned in the flood. 








HOME 


By Roe Fulkerson - 


One of the highlights of the convention was this 
in Roe’s 


inimitable _ style. 
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I can see that poor old man sitting 
at home in a rocking chair near the fire- 
place. I can see the waters coming in 
the door and see him look out the win 
dow to see the rising flood. I can see 
him get his cane and totter toward the 


hill. He I 


into ditches 
against rocks hidden 


nearest stumbles 


and in the water, 
and falls from time to time, but: finally 
he reaches the foot of the hill, where 
he begins to climb with difficulty, stop 
ping frequently to get his breath. 

At last he the but the 
still his his 
body, and he shivers with cold. Finally 
old head. <A 


bubbles come to the surface and it 


reaches top, 


waters rise—to knees, to 


it covers the poot man’s 
few 
is all over. 

There is no telling how long that old 
man might have lived if Noah had taken 
Ark. Noah had 


the laughing hyena, the baboon and the 


him into the room for 
billy goat, but no room for his poor old 
grandpappy. 

The 


being is the most blessed land on the 


land in which Kiwanis has its 
globe. We have room in our hearts for 
the starving millions of the world, yet 
here in our two countries there are thou- 
sands of old men whose relatives have 
no homes to shelter them. 

homes, do 


the 


which have not 


old folks cold, 


dependent on the chilly charity of pub- 


Families 
leave their out in 
lic institutions 
first 
send 


Sometimes |] wonder if we do 


things first. I know that we must 


wheat and meat to starving Europe and 


\sia. I know that we cannot let old 
men and little children starve, even in 
Germany and Japan. God speed the 


ships which are carrying food to the 
nations laid waste by the hordes of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

But | 


never allow our soft hearts to give those 


further know that we must 
two nations a soft peace that will mean 
future disaster for the world. 

While we are sending wheat and meat 
to Japan, let us not forget what would 


have happened in Western Canada and 





“ ... Noah left his old grandpappy out of 
the Ark.” 


the United States if the Japs had been 
successful in invading our west coast. 
Ask the death 
march never 
and 


survived 
We 
whose 
off by 
the men killed with bayonets because 


the men who 


from Bataan. must 


forget our soldiers arms 


hands were slashed swords, or 
they could no longer march. 

We must feed our little brown brothers, 
but we must never again give them an 
opportunity to rape and murder our 
nurses and nuns, or beat out the brains 
of our babies against rocks and trees. 
That would have happened here. 


When 


Germany, let us remember what would 


we send meat and wheat to 
have happened had they been successful 
in invading the shores on which this 
convention city stands. It is not difficult 
if we remember the millions of innocent 


(Continued on page 39) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


N. EMERSON had many a last 
minute conference before he left 
@ for the Convention and became 
the head of Kiwanis International. But 
the last conversation he had in his home 
town of Pullman, Washington, just be- 
fore he stepped on the train, Atlantic 
City bound, was with a little newsboy 
who was ragged enough to have been 
found in the pages of an Horatio Alger 
thriller. These two businessmen talked 
about where you can sell the most news- 
papers, and why. 
\ny kind of children fascinate the 
Only he 


believes there’s just one kind. He’s been 


new International president. 


spending a lifetime trying to prove it. 
For over ten years, he was chairman 
of the Underprivileged Child Commit- 
tee of his club and has been chairman 
of the International Committee for Boys 
and Girls Work. 

He’s very sincere and very serious 
in his attitude on child welfare, just 
as he is about everything he does. Time 
after time after time he’s taken the un- 
fortunate youngsters the world calls bad 
and tucked them under his own wing or 
has seen that some other Kiwanian was 
made aware of what he thinks of as a 
than a delinquent. 


“situation,” rather 


Countless times since his arrival in 
Pullman, Washington, forty years ago, 
he’s closed up shop to drive the 17 
miles to county seat Colfax to take on 
some personal responsibility for a 
youngster in need. 

But Whitman county hasn't really 
been fair to a man of such great heart 
and unyielding faith in the young, for 
it’s in an area where kids go more for 
schooling than for fooling. However, 
many years ago, one case did come up 
that made Jay stutter a little when he 


explained to his friends that “no kid 


is bad.” It was a cause celebre in which 
a nine-year old Clarkston  toughie 
deliberately killed his father with a 


shotgun. There was quite a furor over 
the sentencing of the youth to Walla 
Walla state prison. 

Heedless of ridicule, Jay stepped in 
to befriend the State of Washington’s 
youngest convict. For years the strange- 
ly contrasted pair worked together to 
insure that the boy would get a well 








In the picture above left we show Jay presenting his wife, Amelia, to the folks at 


the Atlantic City Convention. 
desk in Pullman, from which he 


Game bird season in Washington’s fields 
grandson, Billy Emerson, starts out for 


directed education even behind bars. 

Perhaps it is in tribute to the North- 
west’s youngest lifer that Jay fights so 
hard for more and more education for 
more and more people. When a few 
weeks ago Pullman was battling against 
lethargy and stern bond issue voting re- 
quirements to insure taking its begin- 
ning school children out of medieval 
basement rooms, all Jay’s friends pre- 


Above right the new International 
directs the 





President at his 


policy of his retail enterprises. 





and hills and Jay, accompanied by his 


a day of real spert and adventure. 


dicted he’d make a speech to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Jay did. It wasn’t a 
But it 
was a smoky one. And while he was 
on his feet he charged himself and his 
fellow townsmen with advance respon- 
sibility for the death of some child some 
day in downtown Pullman if lights 
weren't put in to protect key crossings. 
(Continued on page 42) 


long one—his talks seldom are. 











By Hon. Lionel Chevrier, K.C., M.P. 
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MINISTER OF TRANSPORT, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


CAN recall a number of border 
incidents which take place between 
our countries from time to time, two 

of which come to mind. 

In Rock Island, for instance, you can 
get your hair cut in Canada and your 
shoes shined in the United States while 
sitting in the same barber's chair. Not 
far from there, if you are driving along 
the highway from east to west, you are 
in Canada, but if you drive from west 
to east, you are in the United States. 

rhen, there is the old lady who when 
told by the 
that she had to move her house to one 


Boundary ( ‘ommissioners 


side or the other of the boundary line, 
said: “Oh my, I hope I don't have to 
move up to Canada. They say it’s very 
cold up there.” 

On this and 


continent Canadians 


have been neighbors for 


We 


hundred 


\mericans 
been friends for 
We have been 


not merely allies, but comrades, in the 


centuries. have 


over a years. 
two greatest wars of all time, and today 
we are working partners holding the 
unique status of the world’s most favor- 
ed nations in international affairs. Separ- 
ated only by a survey line your people 
and my people have looked on our com- 
mon border as something to cross. 

My country, in its gradual growth 
toward independent nationhood, reached 
full stature in 1931. No parliament, no 
government, no nation exercises author- 
ity over Canada other than its own. 
Canada makes her own decisions as to 
war. For instance, she declared war on 
Germany seven days later than Britain; 
she declared war on Japan before 
Britain. She need not have declared war 
on anybody had she chosen to remain 
nation with the 


neutral. Canada is a 


same independence, rights and obliga- 


tions as the United States. 

As an American nation it is natural 
that Canada should do business with her 
United The 


total trade between our two countries is 


neighbors in the States. 
greater than that between any other two 
nations. In the last peacetime analysis 
of capital investment in Canada, it was 
found that you own 22 per cent of the 
entire capital investment in Canada, or 
nearly four billion dollars out of our 
total 
prises of 18 billion dollars. 


investment in productive enter 
This invest- 
ment of yours, by the way, is a third 
of your total foreign investments. On 
the other hand, Canadians have invested 
a billion dollars in American securities. 
We have always bought more goods 
from you than from any other country, 
largest 
Ina 


although in normal times our 
customer is the United Kingdom. 
peacetime world we also bought more 
from the United States than we sold to 


sold 


bought from her, and used our balance 


her, more to England than we 
of sterling to purchase American dollars 
to pay the trade balance customarily 
owing to you. 

I would like to shed my customary 
Canadian modesty for a moment and 
make the statement that in proportion 


to our population, resources and produc- 


tive facilities, Canada’s industrial war 
effort was unexcelled by that of any 
other country. Our armed forces, 


although tiny in comparison with yours, 

nevertheless represented more than 40 

percent of all our men aged 18 to 45. 
Since 1939, Canada has become the 


Condensed version of Mr. 


Objective No. 8, 


Chevrier’s address. 
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fourth in air power, third in sea power 
and fourth in providing war supplies 
among the United Nations. From her 
fertile prairies, rich farm lands and 
abundant mining stores have come food- 
stuffs and weapons of war in such quan- 
tities that today Canada is the third 
trading nation of the world. 

Not only was there cooperation in 
the formal aspects of our joint war ef- 
fort, but there were myriad examples of 
cooperation on every level. Some 15,000 
American boys and girls in our armed 
forces wore shoulder patches bearing 
the initial “U.S.A.”—to our pride and 
theirs, 
of Canadians, many of whom were liv- 


In your forces were thousands 


ing in the States when you went to war 
and somehow couldn’t see themselves 
remaining as civilians and registering 
as “aliens”! 

When Canadian gunners were moved 
up to Alaska to assist in the defense of 
our continent against the threatened Jap 
anese attack, there didn’t seem to be any 
specific provision in your customs tariff 
for the admission of the personal effects 
of our gunners. However, the ingenuity 
of your State Department was equal to 
the emergency. Our gunners’ equipment 
and effects were permitted entry into 
American territory as “the personal ef- 
fects of distinguished visitors.” 

From my knowledge of my own gov 
ernment department, I could bring you 
countless stories of precedent-shattering 
carried out in the 


arrangements name 


of expediency and common sense. 
Throughout the war your transport con- 
troller and ours met regularly to iron 
Our 


cars, flat 


out transportation problems. two 


countries pooled their box 
cars, even, at times, their coaches. Com- 
plete Canadian trains ran down to New 


York to meet our “repats”’ on the Oueen 


Elisabeth and bring them back to 
Canada with the minimum of delay. 


W here 
curred or 


transportation bottlenecks oc 
where speed was the first 
consideration, there was no thought of 
“This is mine, and that is yours.” 
Today we stand, with you and with 
most of the other free nations of the 
earth, on the threshold of a new world 
one which has learned the powerful les- 
sons of international cooperation and 
which, I hope and believe, is witnessing 
the biggest and most sincere effort to 


achieve international unity in history. 


He was assigned 


“Further good will between Canada and the 


United States” as outstanding example of international cooperation. 
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There Is No Conventent ime 


By Russell B, Stevens 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS STANDARDS; 
PAST GOVERNOR, CALIFORNIA-NEVADA DISTRICT 


CC H, for the good old days 
when business was lousy.” 
Then we had time to play, 


to relax, and time for our friends. Those 
days seem to be slipping away. When 
someone says to us, “Well, but you're 
making money aren’t you?” we must 
sadly admit that we are, although we 
do not care very much. We don’t want 
money, we want the few things that 
money can’t buy in the way of happi- 
ness and contentment. At present the 
cost of making money is too great a 
price to pay for what we receive. The 
game isn’t worth the candle. 

This country of ours has always been 
one of change. If we have progress, we 
must welcome change, but as Americans 
we have one big reservation in that wel- 
come. As free men our basic concepts 
of government will never change. We 
live in a country whose past great- 
ness is due to its fundamental laws. 
According to the precepts of our fore- 
fathers the inalienable right of man 
consists of the privilege of, “Life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness,” a basic 
right which no man can amend. We are 
literally throwing away this heritage 
because we tell ourselves that we have 
no convenient time to do the pursuing. 

Are you one of those individuals who 
have no convenient time for anything 
except to operate your own business? 
If you are, you had better take that 
time anyway for the question before the 
house is not, “will I have time to run 
my business,” but ‘will I have a busi- 
ness to run’? 

We are laboring under a government 
sponsored monopolistic set-up that 
makes the old outlawed business agree- 
ments on price and production look like 
a tea party in comparison. Under its 
benign influence we run on a daily 
treadmill of red tape and confusion that 
will get us to our objective of liberty 
and happiness as quickly as we could 
bail out the Pacific Ocean with a bucket. 
Men drop by the wayside from over- 
work, worry, and nervous exhaustion, 
forever lashed on by a whip wielded by 
starry eyed theorists whose battle cry 
is more and more regimentation. 

Our forefathers came to this country 


to establish a government of laws and 
not of men. Today we have too many 
laws and too many men grinding them 
out. We have reached the point where 
we are being told that if one pill is 
good for us that one hundred pills are 


one hundred times better. 


Proud to be Businessmen 


Your International Committee on 
Business Standards has. for its slogan 
for 1946, “Let’s be Proud to be Busi- 
nessmen.” It is an honorable calling, one 
whose objective is to build not to destroy. 
The term “businessman” need not be 
used advisedly, for all of us, business- 
men and professional men are in the 
same boat. We will float or sink to- 
gether. To you doctors, who are faced 
with socialized and regimented medi- 
cine; to you lawyers who are buried 
under an avalanche of administrative 
and bureaucratic law; and to you edu- 
cators whose freedom of thought and 
action is in jeopardy, we, the despised 
businessmen say, “Greetings, brothers, 
draw up a chair to the family circle.” 

We are the group who must stand 
together, work together, and above all 
else stand up and fight. Our very ex- 
istence depends upon our taking time 
to refute and defeat with truth and 
plain common sense as our weapons, the 
propaganda of theorists and bureaucrats 
who love their power, their jobs, and 
their salary more than they love their 
country. These men have sneered at 
and by the use of subtle propaganda have 
made the good old American word 
“profit” synonymous with evil, and are 
now training their big guns on the free 
enterprise system itself. We business- 
men are called liars and cheats—human 
jackals who feed upon other men’s 
miseries, whose only God is money and 
profits, and who will stoop to any crime 
to acquire gold. We have taken this 


uncalled for abuse long enough. 


With truth and plain common 
sense as weapons the business- 
man can refute propaganda of 
bureaucrats who love power 
more than they do country. 


A Maze of Red Tape 

Great nations became great because 
their leaders acted as they thought— 
simply. Our country was founded upon 
the precept of simplicity, but we have 
slowly and surely grown away from 
that precept until we have become lost 
in a maze of red tape and an ideology 
foreign to our nature and our past. 

The greatest oration in American 
History on directness and simplicity was 
delivered before the Virginia Conven- 
tion by a simple man, one who was born 
in a roadside tavern near Charlottesville. 
In Richmond there is a small wooden 
church, St. John’s Episcopal. On the 
back of one of the hard, wooden pews 
to the right of the pulpit is a small 
brass plate which marks the spot where 
this plain, ordinary man rose to his feet 
to plead with his countrymen—to awak 
en them from their lethargy, and to 
inspire them to fight for their liberties. 
His was not an easy task, for they had 
wealth and security in the new world, 
and he was asking them to risk every- 
thing on a cause that seemed doomed to 
failure. 

You all know the words that closed 
this great oration, “Give me liberty’ or 
give me death,” but if the main part is 
as foreign to you as the third verse of 
the Star Spangled Banner, read it again 
and refresh your memory, for it applies 
to our country today as much as it did 
then. “The gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace, but there is no peace. The war is 
actually begun. Why stand here idle? 
What is it the gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery ?” 

Today, we have the same choice to 
make. Will we stand as steadfast as did 
our forefathers or have we become so 
soft that we will submit to the yoke that 
is being fastened upon our necks by 
those who would make mockery of our 
heritage? Do we want a life of so-called 
security and ease purchased at the price 
of our liberty, or are we still a nation 
of free men who will say as did Patrick 
Henry at that simple little church in 
Richmond on March 23, 1775, “Forbid 


xk * 


it, almighty God.” é 












S production lines begin to roll 
ind American business moves to- 
wards an unpiecedented boom, 


t 


he pre-war problem of traffic conges- 


tion is once more plaguing the business- 
men of both small and large commu- 
nities across the nation. 

Traffic 


again familiar sights in our downtown 


tie-ups and confusion are 


areas, service clubs and business or- 
ganizations are worrying over the prob- 
lem at their luncheon meetings, and the 
customer whether he be seeking amuse- 
ment or purchasing goods, is ‘finding 
the trip downtown far from a pleasant 
experience, 

are faced with the irritat- 


20th 


Again we 


moving 


ing problem of century 
trafic through 19th century streets, 
with a resultant loss of business to 
downtown stores, increased decentral- 
ization of our. cities and general 
discomfort over the traffic and trans- 
portation situation. 

American cities, as Alfred J. Lund- 
berg, Oakland, California, transit of- 


ficial, has aptly said, “are suffering from 
The 


of great delays in getting about whether 


poor. circulation.” annoyances 
by private automobiles, public transit or 
foot, 


both life and money arising from too 


even by the tremendous cost in 


frequent trafhe accidents, and other 
costly delays in the delivery of all kinds 
of merchandise are symptoms of this 
“poor circulation.” 

There are other complications of this 
“disease” which, although they do not 
appear on the surface, affect the welfare 
The 


relative proportion of business done in 


of businessmen in every city. 


the downtowr areas is declining, prop- 








* 
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A wider use of public 
conveyances, not just more 
parking space for cars, is the only 
remedy for today’s hardening 


of city traffic arteries. 





A hoard of private cars carrying comparatively few passengers and tying up traffic makes 
access to business districts difficult and forces customers to go somewhere else to shop. 


erty values in the high tax section are 
decreasing, and decentralization of both 
business and residences is proceeding at 


a rapid pace. Obviously, such trends 


are not to be welcomed by either the 
store owners or the town itself. 

The source of the difficulties is the 
old story of trying to put a camel 


through the eve of a needle. City streets 
just weren’t made to handle the tidal 
waves of automobile traffic imposed on 
them. With 29 million pleasure cars on 
the road, and millions more soon to be 
rolling off assembly lines, to say noth 
ing of commercial traffic, the present 
set-up is working very badly. 

officials, traffic 


Planning engineers, 


and other experts have advocated all 
tvpes of solutions for the present confu- 
sion. One group has taken the bull by 
the horns and, very logically, said, “It 
the streets are too small to handle the 
traffic, let’s make them bigger.” 

this looked 
easy but turned out to be very difficult. 


The bulk of the traffic congestion occurs 


Unfortunately, solution 


in downtown areas where large build- 
ings line the streets on both sides. To 
widen streets in the business area to the 
desired width would mean moving the 
buildings well back from the present 
street line, an impossible job, and one 


certainly not to be welcomed by the 
business owners. 

Another group 
superhighways, 


the 


elevated 


advocates con- 
struction of 
and multiple-deck 


roads, expressways 


streets. A great deal has been written 
on this subject, but there are two big 
objections to it. Such futuristic develop 
ments take years to construct and they 
are extremely expensive, costing up 
wards of $2,000,000 per mile. The sec- 
ond drawback is that such highways will 
make it easier for people to drive from 
the 
heart of the city, but once they have 


outer residential sections into the 
reached the business districts, engineers 
are still faced with the problem of what 
to do with all the cars and where to 
put them. That we need more and bet 
ter highways cannot be disputed, but 
they will not materially help, and will 
in many cases increase the problem of 
downtown traffic congestion. 

One reason why super-streets will not 
solve our difficulties is the extremely 
low efficiency of the automobile in terms 
of street space as a means of carrying 
people. The whole congestion problem 
is based on transportation and many 
times it is forgotten that the object is 
to move people; not to move vehicles. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Here is the vast stage of the Atlantic City Auditorium where all general sessions were held. 
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By helix Bh. 





[IWANIS International’s 3lst an- 


nual convention, eagerly anti- 

cipated through four long years 
of war, was as large, as thrilling and 
as momentous as everyone had hoped. 
Ten thousand very serious and yet very 
happy Kiwanians and their families 
responded to the call for a pilgrimage 
to Atlantic City to enjoy the fruits of 
peace—and to discuss and plan for what 
now appears to be the: grim task of 


preserving that peace. 
the 


conventioneers were men, four thousand 


Five thousand five hundred of 
were ladies and five hundred were chil 
dren—evidence of the strong family in- 
terest and the vacation atmosphere of 
this great international event. Those 
who feared that the spirit of fellowship 
so characteristic of all Kiwanis gather- 
ings would be lost in a meeting of such 
size found that it not only had been 
preserved, but actually was intensified. 
This is a very reassuring thought with 


which to anticipate future conventions 


because rapidly increasing membership 


et 
P 
7 


Record Convention 
‘Thrills 10,000 


Press tatet in 
seg NT Uf eb 


Streychmans 


and growing Kiwanis prestige are 
bound to result in larger and greater 
conventions every year 

The strong point, then, was. that 


everyone felt a keen sense of “belong- 


ing’’- 


of being a real part of every fea- 


ture, both business and entertainment- 
and in no case, as could easily happen 
in an affair of this size, did anyone feel 
like a spectator witnessing a show. 


Sut there were other strong points, 


too—many of them. One is an excep- 
tional source of pride for those who 
wear the Kiwanis emblem. It is this: 
We had all been aware for some time 


of the very excellent platform ability 
and constructive thinking of Hamilton 


Holt. 


mirers 


But his ardent ad- 


did 


than a half dozen of the most prominent 


even most 


not expect that with more 


persons in America on the program, the 


President’s Message would actually 


Yet 


everyone there agreed that Ham Holt’s 


dominate the speaking program. 


talk was the most constructive and most 


stirring address of the convention. 
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It isn’t easy to make a presidential 
address that is both the high point of a 
momentous convention and the fitting 
climax of a progressive and impressive 
administrative year—but Ham did it 
and the ovation he received as he left 
the microphone should ring very pleas 
antly in his ears for the rest of his life 

\nd Roe 


making convention addresses for thirty 


Fulkerson—he had_ been 
years and his fame had spread through 
out the organization by more than a 
hundred thousand members—how could 
Roe live up to it all the time, especially 
after four years “out-of-practice ?” 
Those who wondered whether he could 
once again outdo himself were fully re- 
assured and for another thirty years we 
can expect our grand friend to go right 
on being more fascinating every time 


we hear him. 


Hartley Hall of Macon, Georgia, 
President of Key Club International, in 
troduced Roe and made one of those 
rare introductory talks that competes 


with the main speech for interest and 
effectiveness. Hartley’s keen ability for 
intelligent analysis, his powers of de- 
scription and his confidence and poise 


not only provided an outstanding plat- 


form feature for the convention, but 
proved dramatically that Key Club 
members know how to select leaders. 


In spite of the talent and ability with- 
in the organization, the talks made by 
leading figures in public life contributed 








This is just a small part of the long registration counter that was swamped for a few 
hours late Sunday afternoon just after most of the special trains reached Atlantic City. 


Above is The Meetin’ House where old friendships were renewed and new ones made. This 
feature of the convention was inaugurated at Cleveland and won enthusiastic approval. 





a great deal to the tangible worth of 
the convention. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
for 29 years minister of Christ Church 
in New York City and famous for his 
religious writings and his radio ser- 
mons, spoke on the spiritual life of the 
community and its part in bringing na- 
tional unity. Harold E. Stassen, who 
was a delegate to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, detailed 
both the strong points and the weak- 
nesses of the present United Nations 
setup. Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
of Transport in Canada, showed how 
further good will between the United 
States and Canada can strengthen North 
American solidarity and contribute to 
international good will. Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, told how the community can aid 
returning veterans; William K. Jackson, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, made an appeal 
for preservation of individual enter- 
prise; Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, spoke on allevia 
tion of the world food situation; and 
Drew Pearson, newspaper and radio 
commentator, gave some “inside’’ infor- 
mation on world affairs, particularly on 
the Russian situation. All these address- 
es are reported elsewhere in this issue. 

One of the most spectacular personal 
contributions from a non-Kiwanian was 


the musical oratorio, “The Romance of 


Pres. and Mrs. Holt with their daughter Carol 
are pictured here just before they began to 
receive several thousand Kiwanians and their 
ladies at the President's reception and ball. 





America,” by Mark Love of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Partly in song and 
partly in speech, but with a continuous 
musical Mr. Love very 
deeply stirred the thousands who at- 
tended the final session with a dramatic 
recital of the American 
heritages which are the very soul of 
this Helen Jepson, leading 
soprano of the New York Metropolitan 


background, 


and poetic 


nation. 
Opera, thrilled the ladies at the recep- 


the 
ladies, not only 


tion to the wives of International 
visiting 


but 


officers and 


with her songs, with her friendli- 
ness and personal charm. 

And the ladies, by the way, were 
pleasantly surprised to find, first, that 
the special events for them were so 
elaborate and so specifically arranged to 
appeal to feminine tastes, and, second, 
that they did not have to rely upon the 
ladies’ features for convention participa- 
tion but could enjoy along with their 
feature. All 
general sessions were packed and they 


husbands every general 
were just as well attended—and just as 
much appreciated—by the ladies as by 
the men. Neither this nor any other 
Kiwanis convention is the kind where 
the man bids goodbye to his family when 
they arrive and meets them again when 
they leave to exchange accounts of what 
happened. 

The style show with society models, 


fine music and every artifice of profes- 


Above is the huge crowd at a 
general session. Right is Tom Husselton, chair- 
man, Convention Committee, Hon. Lionel Chev- 
rier, Minister of Transport of Canada and: Dr. 
A. F. Branton, Convention Program Chairman. 


sional stage presentation was the ladies’ 
leading attraction, although the recep- 


tion probably will linger longer in their 


minds. Two outstanding affairs from 
the family standpoint were the presi- 
dent’s ball and the feature entertainment 
presented on the final night. The first 
part of the latter was a group of vaude- 
ville acts, climaxed by an actual horse 
the the 
which served as a mood setter for the 


race on stage of auditorium 


To the right is Miss Helen Jepson and below is 
the Westinghouse Male Choir both of which were 
outstanding musical features of the convention. 
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New Jersey State Fair that followed 


The Meetin’ House had been trans- 
formed that afternoon into a fair 
grounds with booths, side shows, ball- 


yhooers, calliope music and all the 


events and atmosphere of a real state 
And 


people milling 


fair. with ten thousand happy 


about, the carnival spirit 


soon became a reality with everyone 


and Kiwanis good fellowship reached 


its climax here. 


This calliope provided the “mood” music for 
the New Jersey State Fair on the final night. 


TEPEPEEEEEEETTL TTT 


This is the horse race which was actually run on the auditorium stage which is so large 
a basketball game has been played on it. The stage, 10,000 audience seats, “The Meetin’ 


House,” 















The society models who took part in the ladies 
style show arrived in style in this American 
Airlines plane. The show was sponsored by 
the Kresge Department Store of Newark, N. J. 


Here is an appropriate picture to write finis 
to the general convention story. This group 
of children enjoying the world-famous Atlantic 
City beach are a part of 500 junior registrants. 


exhibit booths, ballroom and executive offices all were housed in the auditorium. 
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This is not to minimize the effective- 
ness of The Meetin’ House where all 
through the convention in quiet and 
simplicity old friendships were renewed 
and new ones made. Features will come 
will be more 


Meetin’ 


and many 
but The 


always be the center of Kiwanis fellow- 


and spec- 


ZO 
tacular, House will 
ship at every convention. 

3ack to the serious side, there were 
the resolutions adopted by the conven 
the The 
resolutions are reported in full on other 


tion and panel conferences. 


pages of this issue. The panel confer 
ences consisted, first, in a group devoted 


to the duties of officers—one held for 
presidents and vice presidents, one for 
secretaries, one for committee chairmen 


and members and one for lieutenant 
governors, and all held simultaneously. 
The second group consisted in another 
four panels, on youth services, on com- 
munity services, on administration and 
on club meetings. 

The 


listed on the contents page of this maga- 


officers who were elected are 


zine. And the one last item to be re- 
ported before this account is closed is 
the feeling of appreciation that every- 
the local 


every 


one has toward convention 


committees who made phase of 


the convention a success. Roe Fulkerson 
acknowledges our debt to them in his 
but, like 


who toil 


hard 
the 
none of the 


Personal Page most 


working people behind 
scenes and receive little or 
glory, they had to be slighted on the 
pages devoted to resolutions because the 
space did not permit including the one 
which paid tribute to their accomplish- 
ments. But a resolution of appreciation 
was duly passed by the Board and the 
thanks of the entire organization is not 


only universal but official. 
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My 


By Roe Fulkerson 
ATLANTIC CITY 


OR a couple of weeks after the ‘wedding, the bride 

can talk of nothing but the details of the wedding. 

I am like that about the Atlantic City International 

Convention, from which I have just returned. I can talk 

of nothing else, so this Personal Page is a bit out of the 
usual. 

That convention was the largest our organization has ever 
held. In round numbers, there were ten thousand people 
there. No one can say that this, that or the other conven- 
tion was the best one we have had, but it is certain that 
there never was a better convention held by Kiwanis. 

The physical set-up at Atlantic City is perfect, of course. 
Many of the country’s finest hotels are in one long row 
along the fascinating Boardwalk, and the world’s largest 
convention hall is right in the middle of it all. 

But this is only the beginning. The personal element is 
an added starter. From District Governor Sheldon Odell 
down to the newest member of the youngest club, every 
New Jersey Kiwanian set himself out to do everything in 
his power to make the visiting Kiwanians happy. As this 
is my personal page, I can talk about my personal experi- 
ences because they are indicative of what happened to all 
of us. 

Ann and | wanted to fly to the convention. Philadelphia 
is the nearest large airport to Atlantic City, but the only 
flight we could get reservations on was non-stop to Wash- 
ington and thence to Newark. Here we expected to hustle 
from the airport to the railroad station and get a train to 
Philadelphia, where we would have to shift our bags to 
another train for Atlantic City. To mix up the marbles 
further, our plane was four hours late leaving Miami. 

It was almost dark when we finally landed in Newark. 
When we got off the plane, there stood Nick Swain and 
Floss, his wife, smiling at us over the fence. That blessed 
couple had driven the full length of the State of New Jersey 
from their home in Cape May to save us the trouble of 
making that roundabout train trip to Atlantic City. They 
had been waiting for us all afternoon, but there they were, 
smiling examples of New Jersey hospitality. 

The story would not be complete without telling you that 
they were at our hotel at six o’clock the morning after the 
convention to take us to Philadelphia to get the plane home. 
You can never forget hospitality like that. 

Now that I’m talking about this typical Kiwanian, Nick 
Swain, I can’t resist telling you a story he tells on himself 
—and proud to tell it. 

For the record, Nick was a very successful president of 
his local club, So much so that they elected him lieutenant 
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governor, where again he did such a good job that he was 
elected Governor of the New Jersey District for 1944-45. 
Any district governor of that year will tell you that Nick 
was an outstanding man among that crop of governors, wind 
ing up his year with a fine convention at Trenton. When 
he got home from that convention, he found a banner hang 
ing in his club: “This is the home club of Nick Swain, 
District Governor in 1944-45.” 

Nick says that for the first time in his life, he began to 
get the respect and admiration from his family to which he 
felt that he was entitled, and he fondly believed that he 
could coast along through life on his Kiwanis accomplish 
ments, 

\t some time in Nick’s Kiwanis career he had organized 
a Key Club in Cape May, of which one of his high school 
age sons was a member. The Key Club elected Buddy rep 
resentative to the International Key Club Convention in 
New Orleans, and papa dug down for the coin to send the 
boy on the trip. At the end of the week the kid came home 
He had been elected an International Trustee of Key Clubs 
International, in one fell swoop completely outranking papa! 

Nick is now the Number Two man in that family. All of 
his fine achievements in the New Jersey District are com 
pletely overshadowed by the international rank of his son. 

\ great railroad man began his career as a freight brake 
man. After he had become president of the entire system, 
a newspaper reporter interviewed him and asked how he 
had learned the railroad business. He replied, “By exposure 
to it.” I realize that I have devoted a large part of this 
page to the Swain family, and for the same reason given 
by the railroad president. I have been exposed to it. 

[ don’t want you to think for a moment that my experi 
ence at the Atlantic City Convention was at all unusual. 
Other Kiwanians can tell just such stories. All New Jersey 
was on the job. Tom Husselton and Beth, his wife, were 
the local convention chairmen, and for one week they work 
ed twenty hours a day to make sure that every feature of 
the convention ran smoothly. They probably worked the 
other four hours each day also, but those were the four 
hours I used for sleeping purposes, and I couldn’t check 
up on them. 

My new hat that I bought on the Boardwalk is off to 
the New Jersey Kiwanians. This was our second Interna 
tional Convention in Atlantic City. I am making plans 
now to go back there for another International Convention 
along about 1966. 

And I hope that when my strato-liner lands at the Newark 
Airport, Nick and Floss will be waiting to drive me down 
to Atlantic City. 
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The official club delegates to the Atlantic City Convention, in session on June 12, 1946, 
elected J. N. Emerson to the office of International President; Charles W. Armstrong, 
M.D. and John M. Burden, K.C., Vice Presidents for the U. S. and Canada; and J. 
Belmont Mosser, Treasurer. Trustees elected for the two-year term were: W. D. Cotton, 
Thomas L. Husselton, J. Hugh Jackson, Orville R. Maxfield, Don H. Murdoch and Harrison 
U. Weod. Paul G. James and Joe O. Naylor were elected Trustees to fill one-year terms. 





| Se 
President Immediate Past President Vice-President Vice-President 
J. N. EMERSON HAMILTON HOLT CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D. JOHN M. BURDEN, K.C. 
Pullman. Washington Macon, Georgia Salisbury, North Carolina Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICERS 
1940-1947 





Treasurer 
J. BELMONT MOSSER 


St. Marys, Pennsylvania 


Secretary 
O. E. PETERSON 


Chicago, Illinois 





TRUSTEES (TWO YEARS) TRUSTEES (ONE YEAR) 





a 


saa i & sf * 
W. D. COTTON THOMAS L. HUSSELTON J. HUGH JACKSON LEE F. CAMPBELL ROY F. COOKE JOHN E. GORSUCH 
Ravville. Louisiana Atlantic Citv, New Jersey Palo Alto, Caléfornia Middlesboro, Kentucky Orange, Massachusetts Denver, Colorade 





ORVILLE R. MAXFIELD DON H. MURDOCH HARRISON U. WOOD PAUL G. JAMES GEORGE H. LOWE = JOE O. NAYLOR 


Fort Wayne, Indiana Winnipeg, Manitoba Racine, Wisconsin Des Moines, lowa Ogden, Utah San Antonio, Texas 
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AMBITIOUS TREE 

PLANTING PROGRAM 

IT was a red-letter day in the life of 

the Club Owen Sound, 

Ontario, when the club started a new 

seventy-five acre reforestation project 

land the 
Early one morning over ninety 


Kiwanis of 


on about twelve miles from 
city. 
boys from the public schools assembled 
at the site together with a large group 
the Already on the 
grounds were men from the Province 
of Forestry with 
15,000 trees—Red and Scotch Pine. The 
planting began at once and continued 


of Kiwanians. 


Ontario Division 


with all the vim and enthusiasm of a 
Field Day of sports and by mid-after- 
the task This 
project will be continued with the plant- 
ing of 10,000 to 15,000 trees each year 
until the seventy-five acres are covered. 


noon was completed. 


FROM SCOUT 

TO MARINER 

WHEN the Boys and Girls Committee 
of the St. Petersburg, Florida, Kiwanis 
club sought to find the most neglected 
youth group in the city they visited 
schools, and talked to pupils on play- 
grounds to see what they would most 
enjoy in the line of recreation. They 
discovered that while there was a well 
organized Girl Scout movement in St. 
Petersburg the young girls automatical- 
ly dropped out after receiving their 
eighth grade diplomas. So after many 
conferences with Girl Scout leaders 
they hit upon the idea of the Girl Scout 
Mariners. The program is now about a 
year old and forty girls are enrolled 











while fifty more are awaiting initiation. 
The Boys and Girls Committee went to 
the City Council and succeeded in secur- 
ing a water front building to serve as 


headquarters for the newly organized 
Mariners. 


Then the Kiwanis club built 


& 





Mariner Girl Scouts, sponsored by Kiwanians of St. Petersburg, 


Florida shown as they repair a sail. 


a pier for the girls and obtained from 
the Maritime base in St. Petersburg 
two boats and other surplus equipment 
valued at $3,500. The club also pur- 
chased a sail boat for the girls. The 
Mariners now have a complete sailing 
program aboard the sturdy craft SS 
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Kiwanis and its sister “ships.” To 
qualify for membership the girls must 
pass the national life saving test. They 
are given the complete navy ritual and 
have the advantage of instruction in 
seafaring two hours a week from a 
qualified naval instructor. The girls 
soon find out how much fun it is to tie 
a sailor’s knot and to feel as much at 
Then, of 
course, there is also a social program 
in which the young Mariners exchange 
courtesies with the Sea Scouts. Every 
“ship” as the groups within the group 
are known, has its own skipper. An 
older woman acts as chaperone and ad- 


home on a boat as on land. 


visor. The girls wear nautical uniforms, 
are loyal to their aims and are as happy 
a group of feminine tars as ever heaved 


an anchor. 


CAREER FORUM 

FOR STUDENTS 

FOR the tenth consecutive year, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania Kiwanians, in con- 
junction with the administration 
Keystone College, La Plume, Pennsyl- 
vania, sponsored their annual Career 


of 


Forum program for the benefit of high 
school students of that area. Determined 
to aid more than 1,000 
students to learn about 
and decide on a career, 
these Kiwanians through 
their vocational guidance 
chairman, have perfected 
an all-day affair at which 
more than 20 vocations, 
professions, and service 
positions are discussed, 
and one main address on 
the general topic of 
choosing a vocation, is 
given. Kiwanian Blake 
Tewksbury, president of 
the college and chairman 
of the Scranton club’s 
vocational guidance com- 
mittee, is the general ar- 
ranger for the program. 
Kiwanians offer their 
services as speakers or in 
finding suitable speakers 
and push publicity for the 
forum. The college pro- 
vides facilities, invites 
speakers and school chap- 
erones for a noon luncheon, They also 
provide student chairmen who act as 
group leaders, group secretaries, general 
program helpers. The country campus 
provides adequate picnic grounds for 
visitors and a brief dance in the gym- 
nasium social rooms closes the program, 
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Montreal, Quebec Kiwanians under 


sored by 
of Kiwanian James J. Cosgrove, 


SIXTH YEAR FOR 
“LITTLE OLYMPICS” 


ENID, Oklahoma, 
wain sponsored the “Little Olympics.” 


Kiwanians have 


his was the sixth consecutive year 
these Kiwanians gave the boys an op- 
portunity to participate in this wide 
range of contests. More than 2,000 
pectators gathered at Enid’s High 
School athletic stadium and watched 
600 boys representing 13 local grade 


ind junior high schools, go through 


their paces to chalk up 10 new records. 


PARTY IN THE SKY 
WITH a “party in the sky” aboard one 
of PCA’s giant postwar Capitaliners, 
Washineton, D. C. Kiwanis 
and radio station WOI 


fot 


members 
gave a dramatic 
$1,300,000 for a 


sendoff to a drive 


new hospital for crippled children of the 


district. Fifty crippled children were 
aboard with Kiwanis club president 
William F. Nelson, WOL staff mem- 
bers, and a volunteer PCA crew as the 


four-engine, 59 passenger Capitaliner 


took off before a cheering crowd at the 
National 
Capital landmarks in an unusual sight 
tour for the 
President Nelson said the airport 


Airport and soared over 


seeing wide-eyed young- 
sters 
outing, a prelude to the drive for funds, 
was “the thrill of a lifetime” for the 
group of children, many of whom had 


never seen a plane before. He was warm 


in his praise of those who made the 
occasion possible. For most of the 
youngsters, the flight was a double- 


When they didn’t have their 
noses pressed against the windows see- 
ing Washington for the first time from 
were the interested wit- 


first 


iveader 


the air, they 


nesses of their radio broadcast, 





Golden Gloves boxing show at the Griffintown Boys Club spon- 
the chairmanship 





After the flight, the chil- 
dren were guests of the 
restaurant man- 


the 


airport 
agement on terrace 
overlooking the runways. 
The Kiwanians joined in 
cream 

the 


serving them ice 


and _ cookies and 
youngsters again divided 
their attention between 
the goodies and the PCA 


Capitaliners arriving and 


departing at the gates 
below. 

FOR A GOOD CAUSE 
EACH year the mem 





bers of the Senior Latin 
Club of the Asbury Park, 


ss : 


The Agricultural Committee of the Caldwell, West 
Essex, New Jersey, Kiwanis club donated a Christ- 
mas tree—a Colorado Spruce—to the Borough to 
replace the tree formerly used as a Christmas 
tree. in the photo left to right are: Ray Harman, 
chairman of agricultural committee Art Jones, 
Borough Councilman; Fred Lutz; Hilton Higgins, 
chairman of public affairs committee and Harold 
Onderdonk, president of the club. 


New Jersey High School, 
look forward to their an- 
nual Roman banquet. 
This year, however, these 
to 
forego this happy event 
the 
the starving children of 


youngsters decided 


and send money to 
Europe. This was a great 
the 
sters to make, but they 


sacrifice for young- 


did it willingly because 
the Kiwanians of Asbury 
Park have done an out- 
standing job in impress- 
ing upon the people of 
their the 
needs of Europe's starv- 
During the 


community 


ess 


National u 





ing people. 
past food drive Asbury 


Park Kiwanians collected brilliant 
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4,000 cans of food and money enough 
to purchase an additional 8,000 cans 
which have been packed and shipped. 


SPONSOR YOUTH CENTER 

A FEW months ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Yeadon, Pennsylvania, recognized 
the need of a Youth Community Center, 
and set the wheels in motion to formul- 
After a 


short time, plans developed into a real- 


ate plans for such a project. 


ity, and now 500 teen aged youngsters 
have an organization that promises to 
be one of the very finest. The center is 
Kiwanians 
The 


own 


headed by a committee of 
who act in an advisory capacity. 
youngsters themselves have their 
officers and directors who confer reg- 
ularly with the Kiwanis Club’s chairman 
of Boys and Girls Work committee who 
the 


The Center is self sus- 


also acts as. General Chairman of 
Youth Center. 
taining, since the youngsters are charged 
membership dues of one dollar per year. 
The growth of this movement has been 
more than satisfactory but the Kiwanians 
have planned an even larger field of 


activity. 


KIWANIS-ROTARY- 

LION GET-TOGETHER 

ONE of the largest inter-club meetings 
ever held in the New Jersey District 
recently took place under the sponsor 
ship of the Ridgefield Park-Teaneck club. 
Two hundred thirty Kiwanians, ,.Rotar- 
ians, Lions and members of Teaneck’s 
City Club and Chamber of Commerce 


gathered together for an evening of 


fellowship and to hear the interesting 
program arranged for their benefit. 
Speaker of the evening was Jim Bishop, 


Executive Editor of Liberty Magazine. 








nity was the highlight of a recent meeting of Hamilton 
East, Ontario Kiwanians when representatives of seventeen nation- 
alities were guests of the club. 
lawyer, 
fluently on a subject of great interest to a gathering of this type. 


: The speaker of the day was a 
a Canadian of Polish background who spoke 
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Below is a picture of the pro 


Kiwanis Club of Newman, ; 
Mrs. H. 1. Conn. This gift is greatly appreciated 
is a 


Illinois 


rty given to the 
y Dr. 


by Newman Kiwanians and certainly 


act of generosity on the part of the Conns. 
Insert pictures show the donors, Dr. and Mrs. Conn, 





KIWANIS HOME 

IS BIRTHDAY GIFT 
FOR its tenth birthday 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Newman, Illinois, re- 
ceived a deed for the 
grounds and building to 
be used as the Kiwanis 
Home from Past Presi- 
dent and Mrs. H. I. 
Conn. The building has 
been completely remod 
eled, and fully equipped 
by the Conns. It con- 
tains a large banquet 
hall, with a capacity for 


seating 85 at table; a 


with gas stove, steam table, refrigerator, 
kitchen utensils, and complete table serv- 
ice for 85; a large coat checking room; 
and rest rooms. The building is heated 
by gas, and well lighted with the newest 
electric fixtures. President Mack Hollo- 
well accepted the gift in behalf of the 
club, following the presentation of the 
deed by Dr. Conn and the keys to the 
building by Mrs. Conn. At the conclu- 
sion of the program planned for the eve- 
ning Dr. Conn invited all the Kiwanians 
present, their wives and guests to visit 
the new Kiwanis home. 

STUDENTS ARE 

KINGS FOR A DAY 

ONE day recently in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, when members of the pop- 
ulace reported such things as a dead 
dog, a water leak in the street or per- 
haps a traffic signal not operating 
properly, they did not realize they were 
speaking to Wheeling high school stu- 


their 


city for 








Kiwanians of Racine, Wisconsin are striving 





High school students of Wheeling, West Virginia under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis club governed 


a day. 


and 


fine 
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dents, who under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis club were running the city 
government for the day. Government 
was carried on as usual. Soon-after the 
offices opened, James Beatty, of Central 
High School, replacing the city mdan- 
ager, called in a number of his depart- 
ment heads to give them instructions. 
It was all very serious business, the 
boys and girls who replaced the city 
officials took their responsibilities seri- 
ously and carried out their duties as 
though they had been trained for years. 
City officials entered into the spirit of 
the occasion with splendid cooperation 
and when difficult matters confronted 
the youngsters, they were set aright 
immediately. Not only did the young 
sters preside in the city offices but the 
acting fire chief visited fire stations on 
an inspection trip and found Wheeling, 
so he said, to have the best fire depart- 
ment east of the Grand Canyon. And 
in the office of the City Engineer, the 
acting official put in a 
day of hard work. Not 
only did he take care of 
the business at hand but 
he made an inspection 
tour of the city’s streets 
and alleys and after in- 
specting the steel bridge 
and tabulating his cal- 
culations he decided the 
structure was safe and 
could remain as it is. 
The Kiwanians were 
glad to find that gener 
ally the youngsters’ be- 
fore-hand knowledge of 


to build better swimmers in their city. The 
Kiwanians hope to arouse enough interest in the city of Racine to promote at least two 
very modern kitchen, swimming pools for both of its large high schools or one big public indoor natatorium. commendable. 


civic Operations is most 
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Government was carried on as usual. There were no errors. There were 
no emergencies. 
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Elmira, New York Kiwanians observed Confederate Memorial Day by holding a most appropriate 
service in the National Cemetery for Confederate Soldiers, maintained in Elmira. 





_ 


* 


Five hundred Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, cub scouts and their dads inhaled miles of spaghetti at the 
second annual spaghetti feed given by members of the Fond du Lac Kiwanis club. Members of the 
club denned white aprons and caps and served as chefs and waiters. Following the supper the boys 

enjoyed colored movies of a father and son pack trip in Wyoming. 
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Kiwanians of Strathmoor Detroit, Michigan recently participated in the Corner Stone Laying for the 
new Strath War M ial Building for the use of veterans. A silver trowel was presented to the 
Commander of the American Legion by club president, Ray E. Symes. 
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ALL FOR ONE 

ONE FOR ALL 

IT may have been the first time a Con- 
federate Memorial service was held in 
the North under the leadership of 
northern people when recently members 
of the Elmira, New York club observed 
Confederate Memorial Day. During the 
War between the States a federal prison 
held Confederate prisoners in the stock- 
ade at Elmira, New York. More than 
2,200 prisoners died during the time, 
largely in a small-pox epidemic, and 
were buried there. Since then a national 
cemetery has been maintained and all 
graves marked and cared for. In 1937 
the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy erected a monument at the place, 
and it was at this monument John Bell- 
ville, the president of the Elmira club, 
presented Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, the Hon. 
Frederick P. Myers of Washington, a 
wreath which he placed in honor of the 
Confederate dead. 


4000 COMPETE 

IN MUSIC FESTIVAL 

IN cooperation with the Sudbury 
Branch of the Ontario Music Teachers’ 
Association, the Sudbury, Ontario, 
Kiwanis Club held their first Music 
Festival recently. More than 4,000 
vocalists and musicians took part, of 
which some 2,500 were children. To say 
the Music Festival was a success is 
putting it very mildly. The adjudicators 
were amazed at the interest and willing- 
ness of both the competitors and the 
public. Every daily performance was 
sold out in advance. It was a 137 Class 
Event, with 80 School Choirs compet- 
ing. The music teachers took care of 
the music and the Kiwanians looked 
after the business end and chairmaned 
all meetings. School, church, and busi- 
ness choirs came considerable distances 
to compete. Scholarships amounting to 
more than $1,000 were donated by Sud- 
bury and district business firms, and a 
like amount in trophies and medals. The 
Kiwanians plan to make the Music 
Festival an annual event, bigger and 


better each year. 


CHILDREN FIRST 

IN TAYLOR, TEX. 

AS always Kiwanians of Taylor, Texas, 
are right on the job helping the under- 
privileged children of their community. 
During the past year these Kiwanians 
have devoted many hours of effort and 
more than $1,000 to helping youngsters. 
It was through their efforts that Taylor’s 
City Park was beautified and also made 
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into a playground with the installation 
of swings, slides, chin-bars, sandpits and 
all the other things in which young- 
sters delight. Another of many kind- 
nesses is their adoption of an orphan 
family of five children, for whom they 
buy clothes and food and pay house rent. 


CITY YOUNGSTERS 

ENJOY PICNIC 

KIWANIANS of Berwyn, Illinois, 
picked up the 61 children of the Morton 
Orthopedic Department one morning 
recently and with a large Berwyn police 
sirened escort they paraded to Mann- 
heim Woods, west of Berwyn. Here 
after ball games, hikes and various con- 
tests between Kiwanians and young- 
sters, old and young stuffed themselves 
with wieners, buns, ice cream, candy 
and all the edibles that make a picnic 
a success. Each year the children of the 
Morton Orthopedic Department look 
forward to this day of fun. 


OUNCE OF PREVENTION 

WORTH POUND OF CURE 

FOR more than 20 years Kiwanians of 
Newark, Ohio, have been annually 
sponsoring a health camp for the benefit 
of underprivileged children in coopera- 
tion with the county’s fight against 
tuberculosis. Children admitted to the 
camp have been tubercular contacts or 
children whose physical condition makes 
them likely victims of the disease. For 
the past several years the six-acre camp 
site has been under lease although the 
Kiwanians have equipped it with a 
dormitory, administration building, din- 
ing room and service buildings and also 
a wading pool. This year things are on 
a more stable basis than ever before be- 
cause the Kiwanians have purchased the 
plot of ground on which the camp is 
situated. Annually about 50 children are 
given from four to six weeks special 
care at the camp with fresh air, care- 
fully regulated recreation, and a scien- 
tifically guided diet as part of the 
preventive therapy. The children show 
gains of five to ten pounds in weight. 
This year the camp has extended an 
invitation to the Sunshine Class of one 
of Newark’s schools. This is a class 
of crippled or otherwise handicapped 
children, most of them infantile paral- 
ysis victims. A special program had to 
be outlined for this group, because of 
their limited physical ability. Kiwanians 
have provided the camp with a staff 
including a supervisor, a_ registered 
nurse, a trained recreation director and 
other aides. The program is carefully 
drawn with full appreciation of the 
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Kiwanians of Freeport, Illinois again sponsored their Pet & Hobby Show for all school children in 
Freeport. This year's show had a 20 per cent increase in the number of exhibits and several thousand 
visited the show. 





Kiwanians of Division Vi, California-Nevada District, enjoyed a Chuck Wagon breakfast when they 
were entertained in true Western style by Las Vegas, Nevada, club. 





egg Mt TO LOM, 
eeMetiin 5 


» Che Ravi Chal 





It was a gala event in Lynwood, California, when District Governor Benjamin Pratt presented the 
charter to the newly organized club. More than 200 Kiwanians from 14 surrounding clubs gathered 
together for the celebration. Officers of the new club are: J. Steele Oliver, President; Larry R. Rawiey 
and Floyd B. Rowlee, vice-presidents; Harold C. Gray, secretary; and Earl A. Harrington, treasurer. 
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physical needs of the youngsters. Sched- 
the 


bodies as 


ules are prepared with idea of 


frail well as 


trengthening 
providing fun for the children. 





The most recent of many gifts contributed to the 
Casa Colina crippled children's home by the 
Pomona, California Kiwanis club is the stainless steel 
plinth for the treatment of patients in the hydro- 
therapy pool. The representatives making the pres- 
entation to the physiotherapist are L. Haskin, 
Kirke L. Bonnell, Paul D. Walker, past president and 
Homer L. Duffy, president. 


“HE PROFITS MOST 
WHO SERVES BEST” 
\ committee of seven from the Kiwanis 


Club of Pomona, California, recently 


visited Casa Colina, a convalescent 


home for Chino 


crippled children at 


and presented to the physiotherapy de- 


partment a plinth for use in the hydro- 


pool. In 1938 Casa Colina 


therapy 
opened its doors to crippled children and 


since that time has done a wonderful 





Lieutenant Governor King Gregory ——, the charter of the 


new Shawnee, Louisville, Kentucky, club to 
trict and Vice President Walter 


Kentucky, club look on. 


Donald S. O'Neal, treasurer 
Carrico, secretary. 


2nd vice-president: 


resident John Lewis 
while Governor Twyman Humphrey of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
Chapman of the St. 
Officers of the new club are: John Lewis, 
president; Andrew K. Reising, Jr., Ist vice-president; E. N. Stiglitz, 
and Carroll M. 


work in helping youngsters overcome 
difficulties resulting from infantile pa- 
arthritis and 
Kiwa- 
nians realizing the work done at Casa 
its 


ralysis, cerebral palsy, 


many other ailments. Pomona 


Colina is worthwhile have since 
origination many times opened their 
help the 
cripples, in whom they have come to 


The plinth, 


hearts and purses to small 


feel a personal interest. 
their most recent presentation to the 
home is just one of the many useful 
gifts the youngsters have re- 
More than $2,000 in 


contributions have been made 


ceived. 
to the home by the Kiwa- 


nians. A new. school and 


physiotherapy wing were re- 
cently completed, the first of 
many projects on an extensive 
Several 


expansion program. 





of the members are active in 
its administration. Kiwanian 
A. C. Steadman 


treasurer of Casa Colina since 


has been 
its beginning and Kiwanians 
LH. Haskin 
and A. L. Hick- 
son have served 
on the board of 


directors. 


A TRAGEDY SPURS 

A GOOD CAUSE 

THE new blood typing 
plan recently originated hy 
the Edgebrook, Chicago, 
Illinois club was brought 
about by several accidents 
that occurred in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the club. 
The most recent case oc- 
curred when a little girl 
Matthews, Was caught in a prairie fire 
and received third degree 


burns. The hospital called 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


for blood donors because plasma would 
not do and whole blood had to be ad- 
ministered. the immediate 
family volunteered, including Kiwanian 
Ralph Fisher, but because blood had to 
be typed and there was a delay in going 
to the hospital for typing causing a 


Friends of 


further delay in administering blood, 
the fatal. This tragic 
occurrence prompted Edgebrook Kiwa- 


burns proved 


nians to devise a plan whereby all the 


members of their club have had their 












All Kiwanians are making a special 
effort to help the starving people 
of Europe through the Kiwanis 


Emergency Food Collection. We 
see above: Kiwanians of the 
Monnett, Missouri club and a 


portion of the splendid collection 
they've made. Left: La Grange, 
Illinois Kiwanians were able to 
secure two tons of canned goods 
besides almost a thousand dollars 
in cash. Below: Poughkeepsie, New 
York members brought in plenty 
of canned foods and cash too. 








blood typed to be kept on record in the 


event of emergency. Kiwanian 
of the 
club, secured two nurses from the staff 


of the Ravenswood Hospital and their 


any 


Fisher, director Edgebrook 


equipment to type the blood of every 
Kiwanian. The Kiwanians hope this 
plan will be adopted by other Kiwanis 
clubs and other civic organizations that 
are closely united so that doctors will 
know who to call upon for the particular 
type of blood needed by a member of 


the family of that organization, 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 29 


MALE 


Technician 


This Kiwanian’s down to earth laboratory 
experiments have developed many labor 
saving implements for southern farmers. 





IWANIAN I. F. REED, senior 
agricultural engineer in charge 
of the USDA Tillage Machin- 
ery Laboratory at Auburn, Alabama, 





the only plant of its kind in the world, 
says he can scarcely remember when he 
first became interested in making farm 
equipment do a better job of preparing 
land and cultivating, harvesting and 
processing crops. 

It was his interest in improving the 
quality of work done by machinery on 
his father’s farm that caused him to 
spend hours on machines to see what 
made them “tick.” And it is an interest 
in increasing the efficiency of every 
piece of machinery that he sees today 
that makes him one of the foremost 
leaders in developing better machines. 

But to write further about Kiwanian 
Reed means to tell the story about the 
Tillage Machinery Laboratory at Au- 
burn in which he has spent most of his 
time since he left the farm. The labora- 
tory was created in response to numer- 
ous requests for better information on 
cotton production machinery. It has 
grown greatly beyond the limits of the 
original plans and is now rendering 
service in developing almost all types 
of farm machinery. 

The first work in testing machinery 
leading up to the establishment of this 
laboratory was done in cooperation with 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Auburn and later with sta- 
tions in Georgia and Mississippi. As 
the work progressed, the need for meth- 
ods and equipment for studying types 
and shapes of tillage tools in relation 
to the soil in which they were to be 





used became _— apparces, This tain Kiwanian |. F. Reed is shown in the picture above studying the design of a new piece of 
rise to the idea of creating areas of equipment at the Federal Government's tillage machinery laboratory at Auburn, Alabama. 


(Continued on page 38) Below, in the foreground, are the unique soil bins representing various types of earth. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
IT IS the 


rather than view with alarm, 


policy of The Kiwanis Magazine point with 


pride but here and there, now 


comes up in the life of the organization 


should keep 


and then, there 


a tendency on which we 


i watchful eye. \ ior 
in ite ieee ot di: iia wo CANDIDATES 2 
Such a situation arose at the Atlantic r\ 


; Vm 
ot the 


Citv Convention at the time elec- 








tion of International officers. There was ANI), 
dearth of candidates. At previous as 

conventions the various districts in both 

countries brought forward their favorite 

sons for office in Kiwanis until it be- 

came necessary to establish the nominating conference com- 


listrict governors and two other men from each 


iy lv, 


President, 


posed 


district. This presided over by the Immediate Past 


[International was a clearing house where the 


various districts presented their claims for their candidates, 


conference re 
felt most 


and from the many the nominating 


among 
] 


e convention floor the few they 


delegates still had the privilege of 


ported out on t 
election. The 
from the 


Because of promotions to higher office, and the feeling on 


entitled to 
nominating floor. 

had served their terms, 
there eight 


filled this year. 


some officers that they 


the part ol 


and tor other causes, were vacancies on the 


International Board to be Sad to say, only 


districts presented candidates. Perhaps this was be- 


lost their 


nine 


cause the various districts have convention con- 


could have no 


It is to be 


sciousness during the war years when we 


conventions. Perhaps it was just an accident. 


hoped that this is not a tendency which will continue, or 


increase, and that at our next International Convention we 


will have the usual number of candidates offered by their 


districts for service. 

At Atlantic City, 
did not vote on the nine candidates for the eight vacancies, 
They 


the nominating conference in its wisdom 


but reported them all out on the convention floor. 


took no ballot, so they did not recommend any one candidate 


above another, nor did they recommend eight candidates, 


leaving one man out. 


This situation seemed to present the odd situation of hav- 


ing the enthusiastic Kiwanian recommend to the delegates 


his division that they not vote for one man. Ordinarily 


he would be soliciting them to vote for some one man or 


group of men. 
With the 


wisdom of Solomon, the International President 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


plendid ruling that delegates were to 
ballot 


thrown out. 


made an unusual but 


vote for six men only, and that any having on it 


more or less than six names would be It was 


obvious that with only eight vacancies and nine candidates, 


the votes would be scattered among them all. 


He also ruled that the highest num 


six men receiving the 


ber of votes would have a two-year term, and the two men 


receiving the next highest number of votes would have thx 


leaving, of course, one man not elected. 


but the 


one-year term, 


The situation was an unusual one, wise decisions 


nominating conference and the International President 


kinks, to the 


ot the 


straightened out all the entire satisfaction of 


everybody. 
to be hoped that the 


But to go back a bit, it is earnestly 


many districts which are not represented on the International 
Board will appear at the next convention with enough can 
that 


to take up International service. 


didates to show there still are a great many men ready 


T 
‘The greatest undeveloped territory in the world is 


right under your hat. 


THERE is no more popular or successful youth organiza- 
tion on this continent than the Kiwanis sponsored Key Clubs. 


Every Key Club is a live organization generating enthu- 


siasm and constructive ideas. 


Ever changing water keeps pure and 
fresh, and pools in which the water is toa 
si you a vB 
never changed are unhealthy. The big yc 
: KEY DEA 


advantage every 


Key Club has is its (A 5 ‘ 


ever changing personnel. Out of high 4 5 
school means out of the Key Club, but 
when a boy leaves his Key Club, it a 
leaves its mark on him in college and 
after life. 

We now sponsor one hundred and forty-one of these 


clubs, and in every case the club has the wholehearted ap 


proval of the principal and the teachers in the school in 


which it functions. The organization has been a real influ 


ence for good everywhere. 
There are now only nine districts without Key Clubs. The 
Kiwanis clubs in those districts have much to gain by get- 


ting behind the organization, and they have much to give 


the high school age boys who are eligible for membership. 


The Key Club « oqnninatiie is built on the Kiwanis idea, 


with local clubs, districts and an International body. and 
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does for the high school what Kiwanis does for the com- 
munity. The old slogan “Let George do it” has been changed 
in every one of these schools to “Let the Key Club do it” 
and they always do. 
All any Kiwanis club needs to be sold on the Key Club 
idea is a talk by a Key Club member, or the principal of 
a school where a club functions. 

Kiwanis is doing a magnificent job of helping the under- 
privileged children of every community in which it is or- 
ganized. “Here is the opportunity for Kiwanis to help the 





outstanding boys in the community—the boys who are going 
to be the leaders of the community in the years to come. 


TT 
You may think it is difficult to live within your 


income, but try living without itt. 


INCORPORATE 
DOES your club operate a swimming pool for underpriv- 
ileged children? Suppose a child should drown in that pool, 


or break a leg on the diving board, and his parents sue for 





damages? Do you know who would be 

held responsible for that damage if the y % 
courts saw fit to award it? Every in- y0 Ay) 
dividual member of your club! It would Es \Re 


oi 






not be divided pro rata, either. It would 
be collected from any one of you who 
is able to pay! 

Do you operate a summer camp where 
a child may be injured on a swing or in 
some of the other activities of the camp? If his parents 
chose to sue, and the court awards those damages, the same 
thing would prove true as in the case above. 

Hay rides, Kiwanis sponsored baseball or football teams 
and all other such activities come under the same heading, 
and the responsibility holds. 

But if you have your club incorporated, the financial re- 
sponsibility is limited to the club funds. No club should lay 
its membership open to financial risks. 

This editorial is written without legal advice. No lawyer 
can lay down rules which would cover the varying laws of 
the several states and provinces in Kiwanis, but in principle 
the theory is true. 

It is a wise club which calls in its own lawyer members 
and has them frame papers of incorporation which will prop- 
erly and legally take care of this situation. 

T 
Wisdom comes with age, but few of us live long 


enough. 


NEXT CONVENTION 
A SURVEY of many cities in the United States and Cana- 
da shows plainly that while the war is long over, wartime 
conditions are not. Before the war, many cities vied with 
each other for the Kiwanis conventions. 
Not few cities can accommodate us, 
There was a time in the history of 
Kiwanis when cities competing for the 
next convention were allowed to put on 
a show before the delegates voted on 
where the following convention would 
be held. This system was a lot of fun, 
but it had to be abandoned because we 
discovered that the most enthusiastic chamber of commerce 





did not necessarily represent the best equipped convention 
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city. They all put on a good show, but the only way to 
insure a good convention was to make a survey and check 
which city had the best convention facilities. 

For our next convention, surveys or inquiries were made 
at Buffalo, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Miami 
Beach, Toronto, Montreal, St. Louis, Detroit and New Or- 
leans. In no case was it possible for any of these fine cities 
to take the convention next year due to conditions which 
showed no immediate prospect of being better. Several of 
these cities had high hopes for 1948, however, and were 
anxious to have us then. 

This year Kiwanis almost doubled the size of its annual 
convention. With a convention of ten thousand people, 
there are many cities which cannot invite us because their 
hotel and auditorium accommodations are geared to con 
ventions of around five thousand. 

The best convention city available now seems to be Chi 
cago, where there are ample hotel accommodations for as 
many as want to come, but where the serious problem is 
the lack of a proper auditorium for our large events. 

Tentative reservations have been made in Chicago. That 
city does offer one big advantage, since it will give ten 
thousand Kiwanians a chance to see the workings of the 
General Office and 
Marshall Field’s. 


five thousand ladies a chance to see 
wT 
“Every man haz a perfekt right tew his opinyun, 


provided it agrees with ours.”’—Josh Billings. 


ALASKA 

OVER the years, we have considered the subject of foreign 
extension. This has been due largely to a desire on the part 
of some of our membership to boast a bit about Kiwanis 
extending around the globe. 


One great and good civic club did ex- Ant To, MAKE UP 


tend its membership into many foreign TE TENDANC a5y 
lands, and when we say that it had clubs — 6) % 
in Germany and Japan, we merely 
scratch the surface of their grief. Be- 


cause of their experience and our own 





desire not to extend Kiwanis into coun 
tries which do not think as Canada and 
the United States think, we have always turned thumbs 
down on foreign extension—nor have we at any time re- 
gretted our decision, 

But International did not consider extension into Alaska 
as “foreign extension.”” The only problem Alaska presented 
was a financial problem, due to the long distance the terri- 
tory was from the center of Kiwanis. About a year ago our 
extension committee felt that the time was ripe for extension 
in Alaska, and recently two enthusiastic and experienced 
Kiwanians were sent there to make a careful survey of the 
situation. 

They reported that there was a splendid chance of estab 
lishing eight clubs in Alaska, and a certainty of five clubs. 
On the strength of this report, the board of trustees have 
decided to send a representative to Alaska to build these 
clubs, which are likely to be welcomed into the fold at our 
next convention. 

If at that convention you see a couple of parka clad gentle 
men driving a dog sled and leading a big brown bear or a 


walrus, they will be the new Kiwanians from Alaska. 


_ 
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Q. When a person asks to become a 
member of Kiwanis, how many Kiwa- 
nians must sign his application? 


Kiwanis is by 
( Ar- 
of the 


A. Membership in 
invitation and not by application. 
ticle IV, Section 1, Division a) 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws states, 
‘A proposal for membership shall be 
submitted to the secretary with the Pro 
posal-for-Membership blank on which 
shall appear the endorsement of at least 
two (2) active members in good stand- 


ing.” 


Q. Is it necessary to induct a new 
member publicly? Why not just hand 
him a membership card, a lapel pin and 
let it go at that? 


A. There is no initiation ceremony 


in Kiwanis. What has become known 
as the induction ceremany is, in real 
ity, a means by which a new member 


is introduced to the membership ot a 
club and given a cordial welcome. This 
also offers an excellent opportunity to 
older members with 


reacquaint the 


certain facts as well as to serve in 
instructing the new members in Kiwa- 
nis. It has long been recognized that 
those members who are welcomed into 
a club by means of a dignified introduc- 
tion enjoy prolonged membership while 
those who are just handed a member- 
ship card and a lapel pin sometimes 


lose interest and drop out of the club. 


Q. As secretary of my club, I am 
wondering how I can induce commit- 
tee chairmen to get their reports in on 
time so that I do not have to work until 
midnight to get my monthly reports in 
the mail by the 8th of the following 
month? 


A. This is a problem for your club 
president. The committee chairmen are 
directly responsible to the president, 
having been appointed by him. Several 
plans can be adopted to encourage great- 
er cooperation on the part of committee 
chairmen. Make certain that your chair 
men have standard club committee re 
port blanks for their convenience. These 


can be ordered from the General Office 


At the time 


of Kiwanis International. 
you present these forms to the chair- 
men, you can specify that they should 
submit their reports each month to you 
no later than the last regular club meet 
ing of the month. Another plan is to ar 
range at the third or fourth meeting of 
the club each month for the members 
of each committee to sit together during 
the the the 


meeting starts, present 


serving of meal. Before 


each committee 
chairman with a copy of the committee 
report blank asking that he be sure to 
fill it out and return it to you before 


leaving. 


Q. Our club is considering several 
money raising projects and the question 
has come up as to whether we must pay 
an amusement tax for a benefit show. 

A. After 1941, 


Revenue Act of that year placed a tax 


September 30, the 


to admissions to place, regardless 


to all 


any 
of amount, including admissions 
“benefit affairs.” Admission tickets must 
show the established price, tax and total, 
also the place of admission. Printers 
must submit notice of all ticket publica- 
tions together with sample tickets to the 
office of the local Chamber of Internal 


Revenue. 


Q. If a former member of Kiwanis 
comes to our community, is the club 
under any obligation to invite him into 
our membership? 

A. Legally, it is not true that “Once 
a Kiwanian, always a Kiwanian.” How- 
ever, most clubs will be glad to accept 
a former Kiwanian into its membership 
provided his classification is open. 

(Article III, Section 2, 


of the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 


Division f) 


states, “Active membership shall auto- 
matically cease in case any active mem- 
ber shall retire or shall permanently re- 
move his vocational activity from the 
territorial limitations of the club.” Such 
an individual, therefore, has no right in 
the case. The fact that he has been an 


active Kiwanian in another club and 


presents a transter of membership cer- 
tificate will of course be a strong rec- 


ommendation for his consideration. 
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Tillage Technician 


(From page 35) 


different soils on which soil conditions 
could be artificially controlled and on 
which various shapes and types of tools 
could be tested. 

So land was obtained, buildings were 
constructed and machinery was set up 
for testing all sorts of tillage tools. 

But what of the soil areas on which 
tested? Here's 
what these tough farm engineers did 
about that: 

Huge bins were constructed in which 


the tools were to be 


soils of different types were deposited 
and in which complete control over the 
amount of moisture in the soil could be 
soil 

Soils - 


were 
~ 10 


types of them—were taken from fields 


exercised. Ten car loads of 


required to fill each bin. 
that were typical of the various types 
in the South ranging from heavy com- 
pact clays to open porous sands, and 
were transported to Auburn to be used 
in these bins. Soils came from as far 
away as the Delta area of Mississippi. 

Now that 
and the typical soils had been placed in 


the bins were constructed 
them a machine was devised to operate 
by rolling on tracks along the concrete 
edges of the bins. It had arms reaching 
downward on which implements could 
be attached and adjusted to the proper 
depth for plowing. These arms are con 
nected to instruments which measure 
and record the forces acting upon the 
tool being tested. 

Testing of various types of machines 
World War II 


took over and started using 


continued until when 
the 


the laboratory bins 


army 
for devising and 
testing tank tracks and other traction 
equipment on varying soil conditions. 

Following the war manufacturers of 
tillage and traction equipment are bring 
ing machines to the laboratory to test 
in their efforts to develop better postwar 
equipment. The value of this type of 
information is illustrated by the fact 
that one manufacturer was able to place 
the 


market one year earlier than if he had 


a new design of plow bottom on 
had to rely on field tests only. Too, one 
tractor was put into production earlier 
than it could have been developed by 
field tests. 

By testing implements, Kiwanian Reed 
and the Tillage Laboratory are keeping 
many machines that do not “tick” off 
the market. At the same time they are 
designing and building new machines 
for helping solve some of the South's 


xk 


most knotty farm problems. 
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The Underprivileged Adult 
I read in the Reader’s Digest the reprint 
of Charles J. Dutton’s article “Tomorrow’s 
Gangsters” and I know from my contacts 
with a number of Kiwanians that the 


Kiwanis organization is interested in the 
underprivileged child. But, I am writing 
to ask what solution they might offer to 
the problem of the underprivileged adult, 


that forgotton man, the white-collar 
worker. I know of one solution though 
many will not like this answer. But it 
is one that will be forthcoming unless 


another can be brought forward soon. 
As we all know, the policies of the 
government are influenced by various pres- 
sure groups—farmers, laborers, and the 
businessman as represented by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. All very 
well if you happen to belong to one of 
these groups, but what of the remainder 
of America? What of the needs of the 
clerk, the stenographer, the salesman and 
saleswoman, the draftsman? ‘Their inter- 
ests are overlooked, pushed aside, forgotten. 
[I understand that there is an _ office- 
workers’ union with a membership of 
several thousand \nd I am_ seriously 
thinking of joining it, advising my friends 
to do likewise, and promoting it wherever 


IT can. When the white-collar worker is 
sufficiently organized, he too will be able 
to exert pressures. And when that last 
group of Americans is at last organized, 
then there will be a leveling off with 
pressures equalized and once again the 
government policy will be representative 
of the will of all the people. 

HAROLD JOHNSON 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Variety in Our Mail 

When does our club get its 1/2,408th part 
of “available” publicity in The Kiwanis 
Magazine? (Proportion taken from total 
number of clubs announced in June 1946 
issue of monthly club bulletin.) This situ 
ation has become a standing joke in this 
division. We've heard “explanations” so 
many times we’re Kiwanis-blue in the fac: 
but still can’t see it. Check the June 
of our magazine and note the 
“wasted” in useless features and 
like-that-there. 


ISSUE 
space 
stuf 


FROM MONTHLY MEMBERSHIP REPOR1 
OF A NEW HAMPSHIRE CLUB 
Let me express my appreciation of the 
splendid service you are rendering to 


Kiwanis by maintaining the high editorial 
standards of The Kiwanis Magazine. It 


seemed to me the June issue was particu- 
larly fine. As a clergyman, I was most 
interested in the article on collective 
bargaining. I carefully filed the article 
concerning “Reel Programs” for we have 
many occasions to use the information 
contained in it. I used some of the splendid 
illustrations and suggestions in Dutton’s 
article on “Tomorrow's Gangsters” in my 
sermon when I touched upon this great 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Thanks 
for a most practical, usable magazine. 
HARLEY M, ROSENBERGER, KIWANIAN 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


That Reader’s Digest Article 
This article (“Tomorrow’s Gangsters’) 
together with other follow-up articles 
should be given not only to Kiwanis 
members but every person interested in 
the salvation of youth and society as a 
whole The home must be maintained with 
parents willing to assume their proper 
obligation to both their children and to 
society 1f we want to maintain high-class 
and safe communities in which to live. 

Please accept my congratulations. | 
have written Mr. Dutton expressing my 
approval and enthusiastic support. 

VERNON L, STRONG, CHAIRMAN 
YOUTH COMMITTEE, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Mr. Dutton and this magazine have re 
ceived 200 letters of which the above 1s 
typical. They range from mild praise or 
approval of his article to enthusiastic sup 
port and they trclude offers from other 
magazines to run his articles. One letter 
was unfavorable, maintaining that there 
are grave potentialities for harm in not 
sticking to accepted methods of dealing 
with delinquency problems.—Ed., 


“Socialized” Security 

In the January 1946 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is an article: “A Decade of 
Social Security.” I note that the Social 
Security Board now recommends that the 
coverage of old age and survivors be 
extended to include some 20 million work- 
ers who are denied this protection under 
the present law. What a wonderful thing 
if someone would expose this gigantic 
swindle. 

First: This was called Social Security 
but now they are calling it by its correct 
name—it is a payroll tax, and like most 
tax money, it has all been spent, much of 
is wasted. Second: To pay the so-called 


“benefits” everyone must be taxed and 
taxed and taxed. That means everyone 
is stung—there are no benefits because 


everyone pays out more than he gets. 
We cannot stand much more government. 
HARRY T. CRISSEY, KIWANIAN 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Home 
(From page 18) 


people they murdered in Poland, the 
women and children they boiled down 
for fat to make soap for German sol 
diers, and the hundreds of thousands of 
helpless people they cremated to make 
fertilizer for their gardens. That would 
have happened here. 

Yes. 
them, but for the sake of those whose 
little 


crosses thousands of miles from home, 


Let’s be Santa Claus and feed 


graves are marked with white 


let us never forget. 


And while we are feeding our ene- 
mies, let us also be sure that there is 
not a starving old person or an under- 
nourished child on this continent. This 
time charity should begin at home. 

A great magazine once asked a doze 


authors to give a list of the ten sweet- 


est words in the English language. 
These words were to be selected for 
their musical cadence rather than for 


their meaning. The many lists varied 


greatly, but there were two words which 
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were on every list. One of these was 
HOME. 

Let’s stop and think about the prob- 
lems the world is facing today which 
seem so almost impossible of solution, 
The starving millions who must be fed. 
The war-displaced millions of Europe 
and Asia who are wandering hopelessly 
looking for a place to live. The hun 
dreds of thousands of returned veterans 
life 


anew, or try to patch up the lives which 


on this continent who must start 
they left behind in order to fight for us. 
The terrible problems of juvenile de 
linquency and juvenile crime here at 
home which are rising like a tidal wave 
to engulf us, 

How are we going to solve all these 
problems ? What is the 


nominator in all of them? 


common de 
Lack of a 
home! 

There is not food enough in Europe 
and Asia because the people were ac 
customed to raise all, or the greater part 
of their food. They lost their homes in 
the war, and have not been able to raise 
food, either for themselves or for others 
for many years. 

What do you think those wandering, 
\sia 


would give—if they had something to 


hopeless millions in Europe and 


give—tor a small piece of ground they 
could call their own, and on which they 
could build a shelter and plant a garden ? 

Here at home we must provide hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes for our 
veterans who have earned the peace and 
contentment that can come only with 
the security of a home, that they and 
their families may work out their own 
destiny. 

What about the wave of juvenile de- 
linquency and juvenile crime? How did 
that start? 
the war; parents had no time to give 


And 


what is the only positive cure for the 


Homes were broken up by 
their children proper supervision. 
problem these children present? Again, 
proper home lite. 

We who have homes, who know the 
security of a house and garden, owe 
something to the millions of the earth 
whose wildest ambition is to have a 
home they may call their own. 

Old Noah tried to make a home in the 
Ark, but if you have read your Bible, 
you know that the first thing he did 
after the Ark came to rest on Mount 
Ararat was to get drunk. Is it any won 
der that the wealthy people of today 
who try to make homes on houseboats 
and yachts tend to emulate his example ? 

There are hopeful people who try to 


make a home in a trailer. They are like 
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the*hermit crab crawling around in the 
shallows with a borrowed shell on his 
back. And they 
than a one-legged rooster at a poultry 


have no more chance 
show. 

[ know I am going to step on the toes 
but I lay 
fact that no man can 


of some of you here, it down, 
as an indisputable 
real home in an 


make a apartment 


house. The first apartment house dwell- 


ers were the cliff dwellers of our own 


Southwest; and they have disappeared 
from the face of the earth. It takes more 
than a cliff dweller’s cell to make a 
home. 

A home 
blue sky 
like the 


|lazily by., It 


requires a wide view of the 
clouds, 


drift 


above it, where fleecy 


sissy breeches, 


lace on 


needs trees and flowers, 


and the green grass of a lawn where a 


| boy can have a dog, and the dog can 


sins y a bone. 


Men are pretty much alike. They all 


|like to do things the easy way. There 


|}never was a man who was not tempted 
these substitutes for a 


}to try some of 


home. Temptation is wonderful and de- 
lightful. If 


feel so virtuous, 


you resist temptation, you 


and if you yield to it, 


have such a time. But the 


you L0¢ yal 
temptation to 
old 


has 


|man who yields to the 


substitute for the good 
find that he 


|plowed up a rattlesnake. 


| try some 


|fashioned home will 


hz iberda 


sweater. The 


A woman went into a shery 
husband a 
“Madam, | 
thread of 


is virgin wool.” 


ito buy her 
clerk 
that 
sweater 


torted, “I 


said, will guarantee 


lamb’s wool 
The 
am not interested in the lamb’s 
What | 
the sweater wash!” 

None 
| will wash. 
lack the 


home is 


every this 


lady re 
will 


morals. want to know is 


substitutes for a home 
They seem good enough, but 
a home. A 


where the 


of these 


they essentials of 


real not a palace 


wealthy mother and father turn the chil 


|dren over to servants and tutors to rear. 


Servants come and servants go. It is 


not an apartment or a trailer in an ever 


changing location. Constant friendships 
are as important to children as they are 
to adults. 

home is, it gives 


Wherever the real 


a feeling of permanency. There is love 
understanding for all 
and old. The 
|real home inspires its children to do the 


| best of which they It con- 


and sympathetic 


who live within, young 


are capable. 
firms them in a belief in the goodness 
mankind, and in the hope 
| life 

| The parents who give their children 
them the great- 


lot God and 


of a greater to come. 


|such a home are giving 
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est gift within their power. The mem- 
ory of a happy home and a happy child- 


hood is life’s greatest gift. 

And the greatest gift mankind can 
give the citizens of the world is a chance 
to build, and to keep without fear, a 


home in which their children may be 
secure. 

The greatest gift within our power | 
for our war veterans is the opportunity | 
to establish a home, that they and their 
families may face the future confidently. 

It may be a mansion; it may be a 
shack. It is more nearly a white cottage 
with green blinds. Roses peeping in and 
babies peeping out. 

A kitchen garden. A Christmas tree. 
The tinkle of a piano at dusk. Windows 
winking a welcome at night. The hum 
of happy conversation at the dinner 
table. Children standing outside in the 
snow singing Christmas carols. The 
man who can make such a home for 
his children has reached the harbor of 
dreams come true. He is living in a 
land of magic and alchemies in a never- 
never land. 

In such little homes at meal time, 
mother and father bow their heads, and 
two or three little tow heads bow in 
unison while father asks the blessing 
of God on his little family and gives 
thanks for the food before them. Such 
prayers are as sweet as the melody of 
a mother’s cradle song at dusk; as soft 
and low as the distant tinkle of bells on 
cattle coming home at twilight. They 
spell the one word, “Home.” 

At this very moment, in hundreds of 
thousands of such homes all over this 





continent, mothers are listening while 


their youngsters kneel at the bedside 


with upraised hands to say their evening 
prayer: 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
God bless papa and mama.” 
My friends, 
low over homes like that, and they scat- 
ter stardust on the rooftree as they 


pass. * * * 


God's angels fly mighty 








CONVENTION SPEECHES 
of Roe Fulkerson 


The book you've been waiting 
for! 165 pages packed with the 
wit, humor and philosophy of 
Kiwanis’ own gifted author and 
speaker. See ad on third cover. 
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Note 


Spend more hospitable days «ss amon 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— ¢ 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
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ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
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HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 
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Humanitarian from the Tall Timber 


(From page 19) 


There still isn’t a traffic signal in 
Pullman to help soothe the raw worries 
of mothers of young children. But, un- 
less you like a losing long shot don't 
take a bet that there won't be some there 
soon. Because while Jay is making his 
Kiwanis trips to Pittsburgh and Chi 
cago and Canada and elsewhere, he isn’t 
eight-year-old girls 


forgetting those 


standing nervously before the teeming 


traffic of his college community and then 


feverishly darting out into the con 
fusion. He has seen what it means to 
have a Washington State college sta 


dium filled, holding six times the pop- 


ulation of the town. So he'll be back 
and he'll help to get lights in the same 


way he helped to get the school bond 


issue. However, he’d be the first to tell 


you his part is small and he’s never 


tried to do anything alone, nor to dic- 


tate, except by superior arguments. 


In fact, he’s sometimes not in the 
forefront of community “movements,” 
occasionally joining up late because he’s 


a cautious thinker. For two years he 


thought over this problem of starting 
a college residence for boys who might 
not otherwise get a higher education. 
He watched the first trials in that direc 


tion being sponsored by Spokane Kiwa 


nians. Then he stormed into action, 
personally buying the first home for 
what is now the Circle-K fraternity 


This year as president he will have his 
golden chance to boost into the conti 


nent-wide spotlight an action program 
that 


match the Key Club movement in 1m- 


of service may almost come to 


portance, at least for all college town 


clubs. Today there isn’t a Pullman 


Kiwanian who doesn’t believe a most 


important new national fraternity has 
been founded in the home town of the 
new leader of Kiwanis. 


And 


background fits him for forcetul leader- 


they know his fine Kiwanis 
ship during the coming twelve months. 
Besides being president of the Pullman 
club and extremely active in child wel- 
fare work, he has been lieutenant gov- 
district, 


ernor and of his 


chairman of the Committee on Under- 


governor 


privileged Child and several other dis- 
trict committees. In Kiwanis Interna- 
tional he has just completed a term as 
treasurer and is a member of the ex- 
ecutive, finance and several other com- 
mittees. 

During his term as district governor 


and for the year following, he visited 


every club in his district. For twenty- 


four years he has been an extremely 
active Kiwanian and for the past sev- 
eral years has given almost all of his 
time to the organization, representing 
International at meetings all over the 
continent. 


There’s a story that Jay tells, which 


is his least humorous anecdote, but it 
it revelatory. A few years ago while 
attending a district meeting at Port 
land, Oregon, he left his hotel late to 


get a paper. A newsboy with whom he 


struck up a conversation spotted his 
Kiwanis button and remarked, “Say, 
mister, you’re from that club that does 
things for boys, aren’t you?” It hap 
pened that Jay had a chance to do a 


newsboy, al 


But he 


service to that particular 
though he generally skips that. 


always closes by saying, “Wear yout 
| 


pin, men, always. You know I wouldn’t 
have missed that newsboy’s remark for 
anything in the world.” It was probably 
well, 


the proudest moment of his life 


anyway ranking along with his wedding 
ldren, 


his 2rand 


Atlantic 


day, the birth of his chi 


children and a June day in 


City when Ham Holt passed along thi 


svmbols of office 


So far this is an inadequate picture 


ot an all-around business man who is 


shrewd and sophisticated, a broad 


reader, thinker and traveler. His fame 


as a merchant is secure in all the ten 
towns of Washington and Idaho where 
he has operated modified chain stores. 


The week that he left for the convention 


he re-opened his Pullman gift store in 


a larger location, fighting desperately 


against workers’ indifference to get the 


10b done SO he wouldn't miss the pre- 


convention board meeting. A more 


serious threat to his getting there 


developed as a train derailment left the 
35 miles out of 


Emersons stranded 


Spokane. They finally begged a_ ride 
sitting on upturned boxes in the back 
of a pickup truck, jouncing painfully 
into Spokane in the pre-dawn hours. 
That. was typical of the Emerson de 
termination. 


Well, this assignment so trustingly 


given to me in the General Office in 
Chicago on the way back to Pullman 
from the convention, has been badly 
garbled. President Jay will never 
forgive me for talking so much about 
him and so little about the important 


work of Kiwanis. Pullmanite Kiwa 
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CONVENTION DISCLOSES KEY CLUB LEADERSHIP 


Detecates to the Atlantic City 
Convention were given an indication of 
the potentialities of Key Club Inter- 
national through participation in the 
program of several Key Club mem- 
bers. Clear thinking and leadership 
were in evidence wherever these young 
men appeared and it was plain that a 
large part of these qualities resulted 
directly from their Key Club training. 

International Key Club President 
Hartley Hall, IV of Macon, Georgia, 
was the first to attract convention-wide 
interest when on the Monday evening 
program he had the privilege of in- 
troducing Kiwanis’ beloved Roe Ful- 
kerson. Hartley’s talk was entertaining 
as well as effective and it was clearly 
evident that the whole audience of over 
7,000 Kiwanians and their ladies were 
deeply impressed with his ability. 

The next afternoon the Panel Con- 
ference on Youth Services was held. 
Approximately 1200 Kiwanians, the 
largest group of all the panels, attended 
this meeting and indicated again their 
outstanding interest in Key Clubs. In 
addition to Hartley Hall, Don Mag- 
arian, International Oratorical Contest 
winner, from Lakeland, Florida; Ray 
Chapman, Governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict of Key Clubs; Jack Galloway, 
Key Club Governor from Alexandria, 
Louisiana; and Buddy Swain, Interna- 


nians will probably mob me for slight- 
ing a gold division president's club that 
has grown to greatness in a town of 
four thousand. The Pacific-Northwest, 
only Kiwanis district to cross an in 
ternational line, is being ignored when 
it has a story to waken the sleepers. 
Ohio, mother of presidents, is being 
by-passed as the birth and training place 
of J. N. Emerson. The Eastern Wash 
ington Chamber of Commerce won't 
like it for failing to bring out its 
amazing production of presidents of 
major organizations. Spokane, long 
home of fabulous accomplishments in 
Kiwanis-land, isn’t even being cited as 
the 1946-1947 home of the president’s 
field office headed by that circulating 
lady, Miss Ethel Saunders. 

All are protests, but the 
greatest protest is stirred by this writer 


proper 


against himself. He has omitted men- 
tion of Jay’s Kiwanian son, Robert, who 
has done more grassroots work for 
boys in the few months since he got out 
of Army Air Force uniform than most 
of us will ever do. It would have been 
stimulating for readers to have met Bob, 
for it is good to know that the Emerson 
tradition is going to continue in Kiwa- 


xk 


nis for a long time to come. 


tional Trustee from Cape May, New 
Jersey took part in the Key Club por- 
tion of this panel. The boys answered 
all questions asked of them by the 
audience and the members of the panel 
with keen intelligence. 

\t the end of the conference, these 
outstanding young men expressed ap- 
preciation of the help they had received 
through their Key Clubs and challenged 
those Kiwanis Clubs who have not al- 
ready sponsored one or more Key Clubs 
to do so immediately in order to benefit 
and train other high school boys along 
the lines that had been so helpful to 
them. 

The interest was so outstanding that 
it was necessary for Chairman Harri- 
son Wood to close the panel after it 
had run well over its allotted time. 

For the remainder of the convention 
the Key Clubbers were to be found at 
the International Booth in Youth 
Services. 

Immediate Past President Ham Holt, 
who exemplifies so many of the leader- 
ship qualities Key Clubs offer their 
members, said at the convention, “The 
only thing we have ever found to build 
men were boys,” and went on to in- 
dicate that the time had come when at 
least a portion of Kiwanis’ energy 
should be used to help these boys be- 
come better leaders of tomorrow. 
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International Trustee fa Hugh Jack 
son of Palo Alto, California, Professor 


of Accounting and Dean of the Graduate 


School of Business, Stanford University, 
has been appointed by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College as Dickin 
son Lecturer in Harvard University for 
the academic year 1946-1947. It is the 


purpose of this lectureship that “there 
may from time to time be appointed, 
for one year, a man outstanding in Ac- 
counting who shall deliver at the Grad 
uate School of Business Administration 
more lectures, and shall be des- 


Dean 


one or 


ignated as Dickinson Lecturer.” 


Jack on 1s a past national president ol 
\ssociation, 


\c- 


A ssocia- 


the American Accounting 
the National Ass 


countants and of the 


ociation of Cost 


American 


tion of ( ollegiate Schools of Business. 
He is a past governor of the California- 
Nevada District and was elected Inter- 
national Trustee at the recent Atlantic 


City Convention. 


Portland, 


(,¢orde J. Greenwe od, J) , 


Oregon, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Banking at the 
14th annual convention of the Institute 
held in Cincinnati. He was moved up 
from the vice-presidency and it was the 
first time in the history of the Institute 
that a Pacific Northwest man was 
elected to the pre sidency. 

Selvoy J. Boyer, former mayor of 
Springville, Utah, and also a member of 


the State Legislature from that district, 
has been appointed foreign mission pres 
the 


ident at London, 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 


England, by 


Saints. Kiwanian Boyer expects to be 


in London from three to five years. 


Asso 


convention in 


Education 


National 


annual 


When the 
citation met in 
Buffalo last 
Schlagle of Kansas City, Kansas, pre 


month, Kiwanian F. J] 


sided. Kiwanian Schl 
agle, who is Superin- 
tendent of Schools in 
Kansas City, Kansas, 
was elected to the pres 
idency ot the N.E.A.. 


as it is known-to the 





310,000 teachers who 





comprise its member- 
ship, in July of 1944. 
1945 


convention was cancelled and Kiwanian 


F. L. Schlagle 


Because of war restrictions, the 





Schlagle became the first president to 
serve two terms since the foundation of 


the organization in 1857. During the 


past two he has been in every 


state in the Union, making hundreds 


years 


of addresses before teachers and the lay 


public in behalf of education. 


Hats off to Lieutenant Governor 
Charles S. Ashbrook, Brooksville, Flor- 


ida, upon being elected president of the 


state chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters. 
Kiwanian Fred W. Hill, Hamburg, 


lowa, was advanced to the presidency 
of the National Editorial Association at 
its 6lst annual convention recently held 

at Es Park, Col- 


had served 


tes 
He 


vice-president of 


orado. 
as 
the Association during 
the He is 
publisher of the Ham 


past year. 


burg, lowa, Reporter 
and a past president of 
Asso 


\ssociated 


the Iowa Press 


Fred W. Hill 


ciation. 
with the Hamburg Reporter since be 
Hill 
also has served as president of the Inter 
State Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. In 
1944 he Master 


Publisher of 


became editor in 1907, Kiwanian 


Press Association of 


named a Editor 


the 


Was 


Iowa Press Associa 


tion. 


Kiwanians Harry R. High and Albert 
l’. Hanby of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
have received medals and citations from 
the Congress of the United States for 
faithful and loyal service to the govern- 


ment. 
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Fremont, Ohio 
Jel'ico, Tennessee 
Olympia, Washington... 
East Orange, New Jersey . August 
Newton, North Carolina. August 


Wessington Springs, 


South Dakota ....... August 
Comey, OMe ... 60.200 August 
West Palm Beach, 

Ghee a ae .. August 
Lisbon, Ohio .......... August 
Fullerton, California ....August 
Augusta, Kansas ... . September 
Berea, Ohio ...... . .September 


Lewistown, Montana . September 


Salem, Oregon ..... September 
Webster City, lowa . . September 
Monroe, Louisiana. . .September 
Pittsfield, 

Massachusetts . September 
Helena, Montana .. .September 
Martinsburg, 

West Virginia . September 
Eufaula, Alabama. . . September 
Baker, Oregon ..... September 
Plymouth, Indiana. . . September 
Payallup, 

Washington ...... September 


Bloomington, Illinois . September 


Marshalltown, lowa. . September 
e 
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Albany, New York ..... August 
Indianapolis, Indiana . . . August 
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This month we 


z. LOUIS FIFER (Lou Fifer to us) 
who reports Kiwanis International’s plans 
and opening action in a nationwide reg- 
ular army recruiting 
campaign under the title 
of “Kiwanis Recruits for 
Uncle Sam,” on page 14, 
has member of 
the Joliet, Illinois club 
since 1922, He became 
its secretary only two 
years later, president five 
years after that, lieuten- 
ant governor in the II- 
linois-Eastern Iowa District in the next 
two years and district Treasurer the year 
following, 


been a 





J. Louis Fifer 


That rapid rise into district prominence 
in only eight years was just a start in 
Lou’s very active and oustandingly suc- 
cessful career in Kiwanis leadership. He 
became chairman of several district com- 
mittees in successive years and then broke 
into International prominence as a mem- 
ber the International Committee on 
\chievement Reports in 1936. In 1944 he 
his district and now 


of 


became governor of 
he is chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Postwar Services which has un- 
dertaken the mission of enlisting 1600 


regular army recruits each month. 

all this committee work, he 
has managed to Executive Vice 
President of the Joliet Federal Savings 
& Loan But in that 
capacity he is engaging in postwar service 
by taking a real interest in financing homes 
an interest which gives far 
Lou, by the 


In spite of 
become 


Association. even 


for veterans 
beyond the profit to his firm. 
way, has a returning veteran in his own 
family. His son, J. L., Jr., is on terminal 
leave from the Navy after some interest- 
ing minesweeper duty in the southern 
Pacific and China Sea, 


ROBERT LASCH, who has_ some 
sound advice on community planning in 
Your Town,” 6, is a 
writer who has _ special- 
on the of 

development. He 
wrote several articles for 
both the Atlantic Month- 
ly and Reader’s Digest 
which intelligently 
analyzed the fundamen- 
tals of city planning that 
the University Chi- 
cago Press asked him to 
them into a The result, 
Breaking the Building Blockade,” was 
published last April and definitely estab- 
lished Mr. Lasch as one of the leading 
authorities in the country on the subject 
of raising housing standards. And since 
he is not a social woyker, real estate man, 
investment banker or anything else con- 
nected with housing and urban planning 
except a writer and student, his views can 
be considered sincere and impartial. 


“Rebuilding 


page 


ized subject 


urban 


SO 





: P of 
Robert Lasch 


expand book. 


“ 


hear from... 


For a living, Mr. Lasch is editorial 
writer and columnist for The Chicago 
Sun where again he has written compre- 
hensively on the subject of housing. He 
has alse written many magazine articles 
and is the author of the 1944 Atlantic 
Monthly $1,000 prize essay on freedom of 
the press. 

He attended Oxford University as a 
Rhodes scholar and Harvard University, 
as a Nieman Fellow. 


HARLEY L. SWIFT who wrote “A 
Cure for Traffic Stagnation,” page 28, 
was for many years Assistant General 
Manager of the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way Company in active charge of the 
maintenance and operation of buses, 
streetcars, trolley buses, power conver- 
sion, distribution and all phases of oper- 
ation. He served in World Wars I and II 
and received the ‘Legion of Merit award 
last year for his work in recruiting skilled 
transportation personnel for the Army 
Transportation Corps. 

As a consultant, he has assisted trans- 


portation companies in the U. S. and 
Canada. Duties included helping com- 
panies with problems of maintenance, 


scheduling, routing, selection of equipment, 
operation and other management problems, 

He is now a nationally-known transit 
consultant and has just completed a na- 
tion-wide survey of urban transit prop- 
erties. His article points out the fallacy 
of attempting to keep main streets free 
for the flow of traffic merely by restrict- 
ing parking on them. 


AN EASY JOB 


A President's job is an easy job, 
There's almost nothing to it— 
To simply find a job to do 
And appoint someone to do it. 
To run a Club as it should be run 
He simply has to 
Yet he 
To be assured they've done it. 


run it, 


must check each job he starts 





for 


appointees 


For credits due done, 


Tho’ 
to 


He'll always have to 


jobs well 
may support it, 
check each month, 
For someone must report it. 
He can't forget the things he starts 
Lest some appointee wreck it. 
He has to follow each job through 
And check and check and check it. 
Is a President's job an easy job? 
If he thinks so, he will rue it. 
It isn't an easy job to find 


Someone who'll really do it. 


—Kiwanian R. M. STANTON 
Oil City, Pa. 
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SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
PATENTED DOUBLE SEAL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp, 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts new, exclusive concept in 
honor rolls, in rich, imperishable 
bronze. Door-panel design dis- 
plays hundreds of names richly 
photo-engraved on hinged 
bronze sheets which swing out 
like the leaves of a book. New 
sheets can be added as needed. Patent applied 
for. Write today for details, also catalogue of 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts designs for all purposes. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. K © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0''x 6"' with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15.00 

Junior Gongs 7''x 5" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete, after March | 7.00 
Kngraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


**Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ill. - Wabash 2070 


EER PARK VILLAG 
SCHOOL 


“ 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
y 
¥ 
v 
¥ 
dl 
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DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and colors; send sketch. 

WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 


233 E, ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 











PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 
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MANAGEMEN | 
Be Jt Resolved, 


ABOR AND 


That the interest 
paramount to the 
and man 


the general public is 
special interests both of 
that the entire 
the well-being 
of all our people suffer from uncontrolled 
conflict between management and labor; 
in the rights of labor to 
organize, bargain collectively, and to 
protect its interests by all reasonable and 
and in the rights @f man- 
peacetul enjoyment of 
estab- 


labor 


agement; economy of our 


nations and and security 


that we believe 


lawful means, 
to 
pri yperties 


agement have 
its 
lishing its policies provided that none of 
rights be exercised without due 
to the rights of the other party, 
in such a way as to subject the pub- 


and free choice in 
these 
regard 
nor 


] 


ic to loss or undue inconvenience. 


Be It Further Resolved, That 
call our respective national 
latures which will define 
clearly respective duties and re- 
as the rights and 
management and 
enforce 


we 
upon legis- 
to 
the 

sponsibilities, 
both of 
will effectively 


enact laws 


as well 
privileges 
which 


labor and 


those duties and responsibilities, protect 
the rights and privileges, control disputes 
between them and provide for compul- 
all disputes prior to 


might en- 


arbitration ot 
strike 


sory 
the 


danger 


calling of a which 
the national 


the constitutional 


impinge 
of the 


welfare, or 
upon rights 
citizen, 

Be Bt Further Resolved, 
call upon our legislative bodies to enact 
legislation which will prevent effectively 
individuals, 


That we 


any individual or groups of 
from disrupting the economy of our na 
tions and that the anti-trust laws be 
expanded and revised to achieve that 
end; it being our considered opinion that 
excessive power over the economy of the 
individual 


country in the hands of any 
or groups of individuals is imimical to 
the public interest, whether such indi- 


viduals represent labor, management, or 


any other group, and that the rule of 


O) sx 
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‘Law shall be restored and maintained. 


UNITED N\ A TIONS 
Whereas, The 


cratic principles 
jects of Kiwanis 
identical with, or complementary to those 
the United N 


fundamental demo- 
expressed in the Ob- 


International are either 


enunciated by ations 


Charter 
And Whereas, In this world, exposed 


to the threat of devastating weapons of 
world-wide range, the survival of indi- 
vidual freedom depends upon the adop- 


*tion and application of representative, 
democratic institutions on a world-wide 
scale. 

And Whereas, The United Nations 
with its Security, Economic and Social 
Councils, affords the only apparent 
means for the establishment and preser 
vation of law and order throughout the 


world and for the promotion of the gen- 
welfare of its 
based the 

Be It Resolved, 
national 
organization 
the 
and expresses its approval of the 
though limited progress which 


eral component peoples 


on aforesaid principles, 
Kiwanis Inter- 

this 
to 


na- 


That 
the 


reflects 


welcomes advent of 
will 


htty 


which the 


peace of representatives of 
tions, 


tangible, 


is being made, 

And Be It Further Resolved, That 
the members of Kiwanis International 
be urged to familiarize themselves with 
the provisions of the Charter and the 
procedures of the United Nations to the 
end that we may all prepare ourselves 
“to participate actively in promoting a 
new, dynamic and constructive interpre- 


tation and application of the concept of 
peace, 


UNITED 
CANADA 


Whereas, The people of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and the United States of 
America have been living in peace and 
harmony since the adoption of the Rush- 


STATES — 


ID WILI 


Fie 
WW’ 


Bagot Treaty for a period of one hun- 
dred thirty-four years, and 

Whereas, These two nations have 
been separated only by an _ unfortified 


DY eGY 


boundary line extending 3900 miles from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and all dis 
putes and friction between the respective 
governments have been amicably settled, 
resulting in a constantly incre 
friendship between the citizens of these 


asing 


two nations; and this harmonious con- 
dition has been fostered and enhanced 
by the efforts and activities of Kiwanis 


and 

Whereas, Such an international rela- 
tionship is a living and reassuring ex- 
ample of the peaceful relationships that 
all the na 


International; 


should exist among 
the 


can and 
world; 

Be Mt Therefore Resolved, That 
Kiwanis International requests its clubs 
both in Canada and the United States t 
publicize enthusiastically this 


tions of 


longstand- 


ing example of international coopera- 
tion and good will to all the nations of 
the world, suggesting to them that a 


good neighbor policy is the only possible 


basis for international peace, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That Ki- 
wanis International continue to foster 
the friendship and good will between 
these two nations by continued observ- 
ance of “Good Willi Week,” which was 
inaugurated in 1921 and continued for 
the past quarter century, and by such 
other interchanges of friendly actions 
and services as will induce and inspire 
other nations to attempt similar ven- 
tures of peace and harmony with their 
fellow nations, 
FUNDAMENTALS Cf 
| I MO Ik A i iA WN \ t RN Vit N] 


Realizing as a self-evident fact that the 
whole world is harassed and distracted 
by closely organized minorities who are 
striving to their wills upon in- 
articulate majorities in utter disregard 
of the underlying principles of a demo- 
cratic way of life, and recognizing that 
these militant but disruptive forces are 
largely responsible for the social and in- 
dustrial strife on this continent. 
Cherefore Be It Resvlved, That this 
Kiwanis International Convention, 
sembled in Atlantic City, 
to reaffirm its faith and 


impose 


as- 
is determined 
confidence in 





f 


Se a ee 
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the fundamental principles which under- 
lie the Constitution of both the United 
States and Canada, which principles, 
time, and experience have proven to be 
the only safe basis for enduring peace 
between nations and justice to all with- 
in the state. 

These principles acknowledge the su- 
premacy of human and spiritual values 
over material interests and assert the 
sanctity of individual freedom under the 
law, and, above all, proclaim that gov- 
ernments acquire their power to govern 
only with the consent of the people. 


BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET 


Whereas, We believe a balanced Fed- 
eral Budget is essential to continuation 
of our democratic forms of government, 
as set forth in our respective Constitu- 
tions in Canada and the United States: 


Now COherefore Be It Resolved, 
That we call upon our National Legisla- 
tures to discontinue appropriations in ex- 
cess of estimated receipts for any fiscal 


year. 


“Free Enterprise” is the system of gov- 
ernment which provided the arsenal for 
the United Nations and was largely re- 
sponsible for the winning of World War 
II. Without this victory, our countries 
would have been ravaged and our peoples 
enslaved. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
reaffirm our confidence in and support 
of “Free Enterprise,” which is the eco- 
nomic system of government and the 
individual initiative which gave our 
peoples in a relatively short period of 
time, the greatest liberty and the highest 
living standard ever enjoyed by any 
peoples in the history of the world. 


MAINTAINING THE INTEGRI 
['Y OF THE PROFESSIONS 


Whereas, We as members of Kiwanis 
International in Canada and the United 
States are positively committed to the 
confidential relationship and the basic 
freedom of enterprise in the professions 
of medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, 
and all similar professions. 


Be Ht Therefore Resolved, Phat we 
recognize and again direct the attention 
of the peoples of our two nations to the 
contribution that has been made to our 
general welfare, the public interest, and 
our individual human relationships by 
the present high standards of practice 
and independent status of these profes- 
sions, and 

Be It Further Resolved, Phat we 
hereby express our opposition to all ef- 
forts by propaganda, legislation, or exec- 
utive sponsorship to socialize or nation- 
alize these and similar professions, 


RETURNED SERVICEMEN 
AND WOMEN 


Whereas, Millions of men and women 
from Canada and the United States have 


served their countries in the armed serv- 
ices during World War IT at immeasur- 
able sacrifice to themselves and families. 

Whereas, They were assured by their 
respective governments of restoration to 
the positions they vacated at the pre- 
vailing rate of pay, without loss of seni- 
ority, and with adequate housing facili- 
ties, upon return to their homes, 


Cherefore Be It Resolved, That we 
urge our government officials to fulfill 
these pledges as promptly as possible, 
with due consideration to present eco- 
monic conditions and that we, as Ki- 
wanians, pledge ourselves to add impetus 
to the re-establishment of these veterans 
by re-employment and in all other ways 
to a better way of life in all of our 
communities. 


DUAL MEMBERSHIP 
Be It Resolued, That simultaneous 


memberships in Kiwanis International 
and any other service club of like char- 
acter should not be permitted, and that 
the Board of Trustees be requested to 
present to the next International Con- 
vention amendments to the International 
Constitution and By-Laws _ prohibiting 
such dual membership. 


FOOD SHARING 


Although World War II has ended so 
far as actual fighting is concerned, it still 
continues in the problems facing the 
devastated areas of the world. Our two 
homelands have been spared the ravages 
of invasion. Our cities are undamaged 
and our farms are still fertile. 

The plight of the peoples in other parts 
of the world places a great human re- 
sponsibility upon the people of our two 
nations, and particularly upon Kiwanis 
which holds human and spiritual above 
material values. 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, 
That Kiwanis International, in order to 
give practical application to the high 
principles upon which it is founded, con- 
tinue its efforts, both in the international 
sphere and in our local clubs, to adopt 
activity programs that will stimulate and 
increase the production of food, that will 
increase the wise and frugal use of food 
supplies, and that will effectuate the 
sacrifice of part of the abundance we 
enjoy, so that the minimum food re- 
quirements of the needy peoples of the 
world may be met. 


ADMINISTRATION Of 
KIWANIS DURING THE WAI 


Whereas, The last regular full dele- 


gate convention of Kiwanis International 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 
1942, and since that time due to the 
emergency of war and our cooperation 
with our respective governments, the 
Officers, Board of Trustees, and Council 
have been forced to function without the 
advice and benefits of a full delegate 
convention. 


Be Ht Resolued, That we of the 


House of Delegates of this convention 
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do hereby express our hearty apprecia- 
tion of their effective administration dur- 
ing the war period and do hereby ratify 
and confirm the actions and proceedings 
taken by them during such interim. 


FRED. C. W, PARKER 


Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary Emeritus 
of Kiwanis International, departed this 
life on December 28, 1945. 

He served as Secretary over a period 
of twenty years immediately prior to 
his retirement in June 1941. The first 
half of this period was one of develop- 
ment and adjustment, while the second 
half represented a period of. great stress 
as a result of economic conditions. 

As Secretary to the Constitutional 
Convention which drafted the Interna- 
tional Constitution and By-Laws, he 
devoted himself tirelessly to this work 
and influenced constructively the devel- 
opment of the organization, leaving upon 
its structure the impress of his wisdom 
and personality. During the depression 
years he maintained the organization’s 
will to survive, winning for Kiwanis In- 
ternational and for himself the respect, 
esteem, and affection of Kiwanians and 
friends of Kiwanis. 


Now Cherefore, We, the official rep- 
resentatives of the clubs of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, do hereby give expression to 
the gratitude in our hearts for the con- 
tribution made by Fred. C. W. Parker 
as Secretary of Kiwanis International, 
and for the impress of his character 
upon our organization, and 

We take this means of expressing our 
sense of loss in the departure of a de- 
voted fellow worker, a true friend, and 
a man who in every way typified the 
true Christian gentleman. 

These resolutions are hereby made a 
part of the records of this convention, 
and the Secretary is requested to for- 
ward a copy to Mrs. Parker and family 
expressing the affectionate sympathy of 
their host of Kiwanis friends. 


BENJAMIN W. BLACK 


International Trustee Benjamin W. 
Black was relieved of his earthly labors 
on December 4, 1945 after a period of 
devoted professional and community 
service which made him truly a war 
casualty. 

Benjamin W. Black served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the International 
Board of Trustees from June 1945 to 
the date of his death, winning for him- 
self the plaudits and affection of all those 
whose privilege it was to know him and 
to work with him, 

Expression is hereby given to the sor- 
row and deep sense of loss of all 
Kiwanians upon the passing of this able, 
tireless, and unselfish leader. 

This resolution is to be inscribed by 
the Secretary upon the minutes of this 
convention and a copy sent to the family 
of our beloved fellow member, Benjamin 
W. Black, expressing the condolence and 
deep sympathy of the Kiwanians here 
assembled. 
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AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 
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public removed, Veterans trained in this work 
under G. I. Bill. Speech developed in backward 
children. Soldiers’ k speech corrected 


An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting disorders and training specialists. 
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> ’ Write for Cataleg and View Book 
= ty ina. E. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 


Your Lighter Will WORK 
... better—with Ne 





Gold Coated FLINTS 


and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 mg & A 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. 












EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs- Speaker's 
Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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makes any view or object 
OPTICAL ILLUSION fer wich’ tc draw appear 
right on the drawing paper in rich detail and full color. 
Merchants without talent illustrate their own advertising 
with new low-cost invention. Develops talent in children, 
also. Posteard brings details. Dept. 29H, Beeler Enter- 
prises, Ne. Hollywood, Calif 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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A Cure for Trafhic Stagnation 


(From 


Traffic in various sections of 


the country disclose the remarkable 
that 


counts 
fact 
private automobiles carry on the 


This n 


people 


average only l eans 
that, 


city 


persons. 


so far noving 


as 


streets, we utilize only of the 


passenger capacity of our automobiles. 


that 
about 


traffic also indicate 


street 


Since counts 


a single lane 


1.500 


can move 


cars hour, it is easily seen 


the ca 


an 
that of a lane in terms 


of private 
2.600 


pacity 
only about 


The 


Street 


automobiles is 


persons per hour, present 


inadequacy of our average pat 








tern is quickly proven on this basis 
3y comparison, it is interesting to 
note the startlingly higher efficiency of 
public transit vehicles. One _ trackless 
trolley coach or gas bus can comfort- 
ably carry the same passenger capacity 
as 29 private automobiles. In these 
transit vehicles, more than 9,000 per 
sons can move per hour per lane. In 
street cars, 12,000 can be carried 


It is on these figures that such trans 


portation writers as Harold Fleming of 


the Christian Science Monitor pre dict 
that the private automobile may soon 
become obsolete in the downtown areas 


Fleming claims, “the modern private 


automobile has become a solecism in the 
modern downtown business area. The 
| latter is being strangled.” 

‘The solution appears be but one 
thing—the public conveyance Rubber 
tired or on steel rails, it can handle 
vastly more traffic, whether figured per 
hour, per traffic lane, or per vehicle.” 

One basic fact stands out—a person 
just won't walk more than five blocks 


from his parking space to his destination. 


This basic fact complicates the prob 


lem no end. Since a city block can only 


accommodate about 50 parked cars, 
there is litthe room to expand parking 
facilities in this direction. The con 
struction of off-street parking lots is 


limited to the space available which is 


usually very small, in addition to being 


very expensive. 


Parking 
parking facilities have been attempted 


garages and underground 
these 
difficult. F 


able opportunities for such undertakings 


in a few cities but projects 


are 


extremely costly and avor 
are scarce’ since few cities have parks 
or other open spaces where underground 
facilities may be constructed. Moreover, 
the parking fee is usually more than the 


average motorist wants to pay. Depart- 


page 


2? 


ment stores have, in some cases, pro- 


vided off-street parking lots for their 
customers which is convenient, but most 
stores have found it to be also very 
expensive. 

The crux of the parking problem is that 
the ground space required to park an au- 
tomobile isas great, or greater, than the 
ground space required for the activities 
of the person it transports. 

Two cities, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati, have met the parking 
page 


Common law 


problem by 
old 


“horses may 


taking a from the English 


which said, 
not be stabled on the public highroads.” 
Philadelphia’s traffic problem became so 
that Ist of this 
year, parking was completely banned on 
the 


serious on January 


streets in the downtown area. 
the 
the 
Philadelphia merchants and, 


Moreover, parking ban was ef- 


fected with 


the 


complete approval of 
busi- 
after a sur- 
Robert A. Mitchell, 
engineer, proved to the 1 


ot 


ness and civic associations 
conducted 
traffic 
that 


front of their 


vey by 


City ner- 


chants a great number cars in 


stores did not necessarily 


ean more business. 

The ban had some startling results. 
One month after its institution, motor 
cars, trucks and taxis were running 


through central Philadelphia in half the 


time formerly necessary during periods 


of ._peak traffic. In the morning rush 
hour, three lanes of traffic were moving 
on the city’s main street instead of the 
usual one, the lanes nearest the curbs 


having been opened up to moving traffic. 


Trackless trolley coaches and street 


cars had cut their schedule running time 
>] 


congested areas were demand- 


more than per cent and merchants 


in other 
ing a parking ban for their sections. 
rhe this 


lustrates that people are willing to lea 


success of move definitely il 
ve 
their cars home and ride downtown on 
transit vehicles if they can get to their 
destination quickly. 

Cities of the present pattern are im- 
possible to change. To keep the arteries 
and veins of the lifestream of our cities 
from clogging, intelligent action must 


be taken 


now. More efficient use of 
public transit facilities, the institution 
of parking restrictions and the construc- 
tion of parking lots away from the 
business district, and the building of 
better roads for the future, will give 
the best and soundest answer to this 


x** 


most difficult problem. 














Here they are — those matchless speeches 
that made you laugh till you cried. You've 
remembered parts of them all these years — 
you've wished you could recall all the stories 
he told to tell your friends. Here are all his 
convention speeches from Toronto on. They'll 
bring back happy memories of the conven- 
tions. And for newer Kiwanians, who didn't 
hear them — you have a fascinating treat in 
store. They are absorbing as fiction. 22 
speeches in all, including such famous ones 
as "Glass Eggs," "Ready Or Not, Here | 
Come," and "What's In Your Wheelbarrow, 
Mister?"’ Here's the genuine, inimitable Roe 
on every page. Only $1.25 postpaid. Order 
today. 
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. 
6c] O give a speech like Roe’s takes a heap 
of living. \ lifetime of looking at people 
and laughing at them and loving them. Of 
seeing them in all their pettiness and selfish- 
ness yet still tolerating and believing in 
them. In fact, it takes a big heart and a 
mellow philosophy to season and spice a 
Fulkerson speech . . This collection of 
Roe’s speeches is published for entertain 
ment and reminiscence, not as a textbook 
for speakers, but anyone who has to make 
a speech would do well to study it... If 
all the Kiwanis speeches delivered every 
year could be laid end to end, that’s where 
most of them probably should be. But when, 
after the coffee and apple pie, it comes time 
to say, ‘We have with us tonight,’ for my 
money, make it Roe Fulkerson.” 


BEN DEAN 


Past International President 
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